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Gas Tax Increase | 
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Floor Action 








NEITHER SIDE WON MUCH IN AUGUST SESSION 


Except in blocking most of the other side’s legislative 
proposals, Democrats and Republicans scored few major 
party victories in the post-convention session of Congress 
that ended Sept. 1. Bills that did get through Congress in 
the August session were largely non-controversial, or 
routine money measures, Here is the party boxscore: 

® Democratic Sens. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) and 
Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas), their party’s candidates for 
President and Vice President, July 31 in Hyannis Port, 
Mass., listed five key measures to whose passage, they 
said, they intended to devote their ‘‘full energies’’ during 
the August session, and one -- a farm bill -- which they 
said might be considered. Not one of the six bills was 
cleared for the President before Congress adjourned. 

@ President Eisenhower, in messages to Congress and 
party leaders Aug. 8 and 23, listed 29 specific proposals 
on which he called for action before Congress adjourned. 
Most of them were repeats of earlier requests that Con- 
gressional Democrats had ignored. Only 6 of the Presi- 
dent’s 29 requests were approved by Congress (several 
in a form falling short of what Mr. Eisenhower wanted) 
before Congress closed shop for 1960. 

Details of action by the August session on the six 
Democratic requests, on the 29 Presidential requests and 
on routine and appropriations measures that were passed 
by Congress are given below. (For a summary of action 
completed by Congress before the summer recess, see 
Weekly Report page 1179) 


Democratic Proposals 


Action on the six measures listed by Kennedy and 
Johnson at their July 31 press conference (page refer- 
ences are to the latest CQ Weekly Report stories): 

MEDICAL CARE FOR AGED -- The measure favored by 
Kennedy and Johnson was the so-called Anderson (D N.M.) 
amendment to a House-passed Social Security bill (HR 
12580). The amendment would have required the Social 
Security Old Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund to 
pay the costs of up to120daysa year hospitalization, and 
various other services, for all persons 68 years old or 
over eligible for OASI insurance. To cover these added 
costs, the Anderson amendment would have boosted the 
payroll taxes feeding the OASI Trust Fund by one-quarter 
of 1 percent on employees and three-eighths of 1 percent 
on employers. The Senate Aug. 23 rejectedthe Anderson 
amendment, 44-51. Forty-three Democrats and one Re- 
publican, Clifford P. Case (R N.J.), voted in favor of the 
amendment; 28 Republicans and 19 Southern and border- 
state Democrats voted against. (p. 1477) 

AID TO EDUCATION -- The House May 26 passed a bill 
(HR 10128) providing $1.3 billion over four years in fed- 
eral aid for public school construction. Earlier,on Feb. 
4, the Senate had passed S 8, authorizing about $1.8 billion 
over two years for construction and teachers’ salaries. 
Under House rules, unless there is unanimous consent, a 
bill cannot go to conference without Rules Committee 
approval. The House Rules Committee refused to permit 
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Adjournment 


The 86th Congress adjourned sine die at 11:51 
p.m. Sept. 1. The 87th Congress will convene at noon 
on Jan. 3, 1961. 

The 86th Congress met as follows: the first ses- 
sion from noon, Jan. 7, 1959, to 6:22 a.m.- Sept. 15, 
1959; the second session in two parts -- from noon, 
Jan, 6, 1960, to 8:51 a.m. July 3; and from noon, Aug. 
8 (Senate) and noon, Aug. 15 (House) to Sept. 1, with 
an adjournment between the 1960 sessions for the 
Presidential nominating conventions. 

The end came while both chambers struggled with 
a sugar bill, the same subject which closed the first 
1960 session. However, while a bill was agreed upon 
in July, a deadlock prevented action Sept. 1. (p. 1508) 











a conference on the education bill and the bill died when 
Congress adjourned. (p. 1373) 

MINIMUM WAGE -- The House June 30 passed a bill 
(HR 12677) raising the minimum wage to $1.15 an hour 
for some 23 million workers already covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and extending coverage, at $1 
an hour, to 1.4 million additional workers not previously 
covered. When Congress returned after the recess, the 
Senate Aug. 18 passed a Kennedy-sponsored version of the 
bill raising the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour over 4 
years and extending coverage to about 4 million additional 
workers. In conference with the House, Kennedy was un- 
able to reach a compromise: House conferees refused to 
yield on any points, and Kennedy said Aug. 30 that if it 
were a choice between the House version and no bill, he 
preferred no bill. He said passage ofa bill in 1960 would 
foreclose Congressional action for four or five years, and 
the House bill was not good enough for that. (p, 1545) 

COMMON.-SITE PICKETING -- Kennedy was also the spon- 
sor of a Senate bill (S 2643) to exempt building trades 
unions picketing a joint construction from certain Taft- 
Hartley Act prohibitions against secondary boycotts. The 
House Education and Labor Committee reported a cor- 
responding measure (HR 9070) April 27, but it failed to 
get a rule for floor action either before the pre-convention 
recess or during the August session, and never reached 
the House floor. Kennedy’s Labor and Public Welfare 
Labor Subcommittee approved S 2643 Aug. 9, but the bill 
was not reported by the full committee and did not get 
to the Senate floor before adjournment. (p. 1452) 

FARM BILL --- At his July 31 press conference, Ken- 
nedy said a farm bill might be considered in August. On 
June 9, the Senate had passed a wheat support bill (S 2759), 
which Kennedy opposed. The House June 23 rejected a 
wheat support bill (HR 12261). There was no action in 
either chamber on a general farm bill in August. (p. 1073) 

HOUSING -- The Senate June 16 passed a Democratic- 
sponsored omnibus housing bill (S 3670) containing a num- 
ber of provisions opposed by the President. A similar 
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House measure (HR 12603) was reported June 20 by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, but was denied 
clearance for floor action by the House Rules Committee 
and died with the end of the session. However, in last- 
minute stop-gap action Aug. 31, Congress cleared a three- 
point housing measure (H J Res 784) extending programs 
which would have lapsed or become inoperative without 
immediate Congressional action before adjournment. 
H J Res 784 extended the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s home-improvement loan program for a year, 
through Oct. 1, 1961, authorized an additional $500 mil- 
lior for the college housing loan program and an addi- 
tional $50 million for the public facility loan program of 
the Community Facilities Administration. (p. 1509) 


President’s Proposals 


By repeating many requests that Congressional 
Democrats had made clear they would not pass, Mr. 
Eisenhower’s program foredoomed itself to at least 
partial failure. Following are his requests, made in 
messages to Congress Aug. 8 and Aug. 23. A black dot 
to the left of an item indicates Congress complied with 
the President’s request in whole or in part. 

Ad -- The President’s request for 
Senate ratification of the 12-nation Antarctic Treaty, 
pledging permanent use of Antarctica for peaceful pur- 
poses, was favored by the Democratic leadership. The 
treaty was ratified, 66-21, on Aug. 10. (p. 1434) 

@ LATIN-AMERICA AID -- Cleared for the President Aug. 
31 was Mr. Eisenhower’s proposal for $500 million for 
economic aid to Latin America and $100 million for 
Chilean earthquake disaster relief (HR 13021). (p. 1544) 

@ CONTINGENCY FUND -- A major Presidential request 
was that Congress boost the contingency fund in the 
Mutual Security Program, for which Mr. Eisenhower had 
initially asked Congress for $175 million, to $250 million. 
Congress complied in the final version of the mutual se- 
curity funds bill (HR 12619). (p. 1512) 

@ MUTUAL SECURITY -- The President asked that Con- 
gress restore more than half a billion dollars cut from 
his mutual security request. Congress restored part of 
the cut, but the final mutual security funds bill, together 
with $65 million voted for mutual security in the second 
supplemental appropriations bill (HR 13161), was still 
about $493 million below his request. (p, 1512, 1514) 

DOMINICAN SUGAR -- The President asked that the July 
law (PL 86-592) extending the Sugar Act only through 
March 31, 1961, be revised to grant a longer extension. 
He also asked for revision ofa provision of that law, under 
which the Dominican Republic was scheduled to get a 
windfall permitting it to export to the U.S., in addition to 
its basic quota of 221,000 tons, another 322,000 tons of 
sugar formerly supplied by Cuba. The President said 
such a windfall to the Dominican Republic, which had been 
condemned by the Organization of American States Aug. 
20, would embarrass the U.S. in Western Hemisphere 
foreign policy. The House Aug. 30 passed a bill (HR 
13062) complying with these requests but making cancel- 
lation of the 322,000 windfall contingent upon the OAS, 
before Oct. 15, voting and implementing economic sanc- 
tions against the Dominican Republic. The Senate version, 
passed Aug. 31, permitted the President to cancel the 
windfall without OAS action, Congress adjourned without 
taking action on a final version. (p. 1508) 

FOOD FOR PEACE -- The President said he proposed 
in September to go before the United Nations and ask for 














exploratory talks there looking to establishment ofan in- 
ternational food-for-peace program. He asked Congress 
to endorse his efforts along these lines in advance. The 
Senate Aug. 27 adopted a resolution (S Con Res 116) com- 
plying with this request. There was no House action. 
(p. 1521) 

CIVIL RIGHTS -- The President asked Congress to 
pass a bill (S 3823) to create a permanent President’s 
Commission on Equal Job Opportunity and to provide fed- 
eral financial assistance to areas desegregating schools, 
proposals rejected earlier inthe yearinacivil rights bill 
(HR 8601). Senate Aug. 9, by a 54-28 roll-call vote, 
tabled S 3823. There was no House action. (p. 1434) 

MEDICAL AID TO AGED -- The President asked Con- 
gress to help provide limited medical aidtothe aged. He 
opposed the Social Security approach of the Anderson 
amendment (see above), but reportedly was agreeable to 
(though he did not specifically endorse) an alternative 
plan offered by Sen. Jacob K. Javits (RN.Y.). The Javits 
plan provided federal grants to the states for various 
types of medical aid to the aged. Like the Anderson plan, 
the Javits proposal was rejected, 28-67, when offered as 
a floor amendment to the House-passed Social Security 
bill (HR 12580). (p. 1479) 

MINIMUM WAGE -- The President said Congress should 
grant a ‘‘moderate’’ upward adjustment of the minimum 
wage and expand the number of workers subject to the 
minimum wage law. He indicated he favored the House 
version of the bill (HR 12677), raising the minimum to 
$1.15 an hour and expanding coverage to 1.4 million new 
workers. This request, however, went down when the 
House-Senate conference on the bill broke upindisagree- 
ment Aug. 30. (See details above) 

FARM BILL -- There was no action on any farm bill, 
despite the President’s request for ‘‘constructive meas- 
ures to meet existing farm problems. 

DEPRESSED AREAS -- The President called for pass- 
age of a new area redevelopment bill (HR 12286, S 3569) 
introduced by Administration spokesmen in Congress 
after Mr. Eisenhower’s veto of a $251 million depressed 
areas bill (S 722) was sustained by the Senate May 24. 
The new bill provided $180 million in federal loans and 
grants for redevelopment of chronically depressed areas. 
Neither chamber took action. (p. 1168) 

JUDGESHIPS -- The President repeated requests dat- 
ing back over nearly five years for creation of 40 new 
federal judgeships. Although a Senate bill (S 2673) cre- 
ating 25 new judgeships and a House bill (HR 12552) 
creating 35 new posts each had been reported in its 
respective chamber, neither bill reached the floor before 
adjournment. (p. 1374) 

GASOLINE TAX -- The President in his Aug. 8 mes- 
sage called for “proper financing to avoid delays in our 
Interstate Highway Program’’ -- a reference to anearlier 
request for a one-half-cent-a-gallon increase in the 
federal highway tax, which finances the Interstate pro- 
gram. There was no action in either chamber. 

AVIATION FUEL TAX -- Mr. Eisenhower alsoasked for 
a 2%-cent-a-gallon increase in the aviation fuel tax. 
There was no action in either chamber, 

BOND INTEREST CEILING -- The President repeated his 
long-standing request that Congress remove the 4.25 per- 
cent interest rate ceiling on long-term Government bonds. 
Although the House Ways and Means Committee Feb. 29 
had reported a bill (HR 10590) complying in part with this 
request, there was no further action in either chamber 
before adjournment. (p. 706) 
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POSTAL RATE INCREASE -- Repeatedly in 1960, Mr. 
Eisenhower asked Congress to raise postal rates. On 
June 21 the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee met to consider the Administration postal-increase 
bill (HR 11140) but took no action. Although the Presi- 
dent repeated the request in his Aug. 8 message, there 
was no further action in either chamber. (p. 1110) 

IMMIGRATION LAWS -- In a March 17 special message 
to Congress, the President set forth proposals to double 
the annual immigration quota, from 154,000 to 300,000 a 
year, and make various other immigration law changes. 
In his Aug. 8 message, he called for action on these pro- 
posals but bills embodying them (S 3225, HR 11234, 
11235) were ignored by Congress both before and after 
the Aug. 8 request. (p. 471, 491) 

REORGANIZATION ACT -- The Reorganization Act of 
1949 expired in 1959. Under the Act, Executive depart- 
ment reorganization plans sent to Congress by the Presi- 
dent became effective automatically 66 days after trans- 
miital unless disapproved by either chamber. In 1959 the 
House passed a bill (HR 5140) extending the Act for two 
years, until June 1, 1961, and the Senate Government 
Operations Committee reported an identical bill May 5, 
1959 (S 1474). The President Aug. 8 asked Congress to 
complete action on the measure, but the Senate bill did 
not reach the floor and died when Congress adjourned. 
(1959 Almanac p. 308) 

SPACE ACT REVISION -- The President early in 1960 
asked Congress to make various changes in the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. Included were re- 
quests that the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration be given full responsibility for developing and 
executing the civilian space program, that the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council and the Civilian-Military 
Liaison Committee for Space Activities be abolished and 
that the President be vested with full power to determine 
departmental responsibility for development of each new 
space-launch vehicle. A House bill (HR 12049) incor- 
porating all these changes except abolition of the Civilian- 
Military Committee was passed June 9, but the Senate 
took no action and Mr. Eisenhower repeated the request 
in his Aug. 8 message. However, Senate Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee Chairman Lyndon B, John- 
son (D Texas) Aug. 31 readinto the record a memorandum 
saying there was nourgent need for the changes and a new 
President in January might want to make different 
changes. HR 12049 did not reach the Senate floor before 
adjournment. (Page 1038) 

RETIRED OFFICERS’ PENSIONS -- The House May 12 
passed a bill (HR 11318) to permit pensions of military 
personnel who retired before June 1, 1958 to be computed 
on the same basis as those of officers who retired after 
that day. In his Aug. 8 message, the President asked for 
completion of action on the measure but there was no 
Senate action. (p. 875) 

AID TOC EDUCATION -- In his Aug. 8 message. the 
President called for federal assistance in the construc- 
tion of facilities for colleges, universities and elementary 
and secondary schools. There was no action on an Ad- 
ministration bill (HR 4267) to provide various types of 
grants and loans to colleges and universities, although 
earlier in 1960 the House Education and Labor Special 
Education Subcommittee held hearings on the measure. 
As for aid to elementary and secondary schools, the only 
measures with a chance of passage were the Democratic- 
sponsored S 8 and HR 10128 (for details see above under 
Democratic proposals), and both bills died with the end of 
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the session because the House Rules Committee refused 
to send the House measure to conference. 

CONSERVATION -- The President’s Aug. 8 measure 
called for passage of a ‘‘grouping of measures generaliy 
in the conservation field’’ without specifying any particu- 
lar bills. Presumably Mr. Eisenhower was referring to 
past requests involving: 

@ 1. Enactment of a long-range helium program. A 
helium bill (HR 10548) was cleared for the President Aug. 
31. (p. 1451) 

@ 2. Passage of legislation to revise the fee schedule 
for non-competitive oil and gas leases on publiclands. A 
bill (HR 10455) with this provision was cleared by Con- 
gress Aug. 24. (p. 1132) 

3. Authorization of the Arkansas-Fryingpan water 
project (HR 9229), There was no action. 

4. Passage of the Administration bill (HR 11842) to 
authorize federal acquisition of three undeveloped shore- 
line areas to be made into national parks. No action in 
either chamber. (p. 740) 

5. Authorization for an Arctic wildlife range (HR 
7045, S 1899). The House bill was passed Feb. 15 but 
there was no Senate action. 

6. Authorization for Western communities to expand 
into public lands (HR 7042), Noactionin either chamber. 

7. Authorization of revolving-fund financing for the 
Reclamation Bureau and power-marketing agencies of the 
Interior Department (S 3580). No action. 

8. Establishment ofa consistent basis for cost-shar- 
ing on flood protection projects (S 2060). No action. 


August Achievements 


Although it failed to pass most of the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy-Johnson programs, Congress in August did 
complete a great deal of major business: 

APPROPRIATIONS -- Action was completed on five 
major appropriations bills: mutual security (HR 12619), 
State-Justice-Judiciary (HR 11666), Labor-HEW (HR 
11390), Public Works (HR 12326) and Second Supplemental 
for fiscal 1961 (HR 13161). 

Over-all, appropriations during the 1960 session 
totaled $73,634,335,992, compared with Administration 
requests of $73,845,974,490. (p. 1485, 1512-14, 1519, 
1520) 

OTHER MEASURES -- In addition, these major 
measures were passed by Congress in August: 

Antarctic Treaty. (p. 1434) 

Suspension of equal-time broadcasting requirements 
for Presidential campaign (H J Res 207). (p. 1483) 

Lead-zinc subsidies bill (HR 8860). (p. 1483) 

Stop-gap housing measure (H J Res 784). (p. 1509) 

$600 million Latin-America aid (HR 13021). (p. 1544) 

Anti-payola bill (S 1898). (p. 1511) 

Social Security increases, including aid to ‘‘medically 
indigent’’ persons (HR 12580). (p. 1517) 

Helium conservation program (HR 10548) and mineral 
leasing revisions (HR 10455). (p. 1132, 1451, 1520) 

Foreign Service Act amendments (S 2633). (p. 1516) 

Extension Mexican farm labor law (HR 12579). 
(p. 1509) 

Creation of NATO Citizens Commission (S J Res 170). 
(p. 1481) 

Expansion of graduate public health training program 
(HR 6871). (p. 1520) 

Increase in dairy supports (S 2917). (p. 1510) 

Resolution (S Res 334) opposing recess appointments 
to Supreme Court. (p. 1520) 
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CONGRESS FAILS TO AUTHORIZE DOMINICAN SUGAR CUTS 


Congress Sept. 1 adjourned without taking action on 
President Eisenhower’s request for authority to cut 
321,857 tons from the sugar quota of the Dominican 
Republic. 

The action, taken despite protests from the White 
House that failure to grant the request created an ‘‘ex- 
tremely serious’’ situation, resulted from House and 
Senate inability to agree on a compromise sugar bill. 

The House Aug. 30 passed a bill (HR 13062) extending 
the 1948 Sugar Act through Dec, 31, 1961 and giving the 
President authority to cut the 1960 and 1961 Dominican 
quota but -- for 1960 -- only if economic sanctions 
against the Republic were voted by the Organization of 
American States (OAS) and implemented by a majority of 
OAS members before Oct. 15. 

The Senate version, passed early Sept. 1, extended 
the Sugar Act through the endof 1961 and gave the Presi- 
dent unrestricted authority to cut the Dominican quota. 
The cut was not made contingent on OAS action in the 
Senate version. 

Under the Sugar Act, the U.S. Government limits the 
amount of sugar various foreign nations may sell to U.S. 
concerns for domestic use. In July, in a move against 
Cuba, the largest exporter to the U.S., Congress author- 
ized (HR 12311 -- PL 86-592)the President to reduce the 
amount of sugar Cuba could export to the U.S. and estab- 
lished a fixed formula for redistributing among various 
other nations and domestic producers any sugar cut from 
the Cuban quota. The President July 6 cut the Cuban 
quota, (Weekly Report p. 1181, 1487) 

Under the formula in the July law, the Dominican 
Republic, in addition to its basic quota of about 131,000 
tons, was to receive an additional 321,857 tons formerly 
assigned to Cuba. 

However, after the OAS Aug. 20 took action against 
the Dominican Republic, President Eisenhower Aug. 23 
said the assignment of a ‘‘large sugar bonus’’ to the 
Dominican Republic would be ‘‘seriously embarrassing to 
the U.S. in the conduct of its foreign relations throughout 
the hemisphere,’’ and asked Congress to give him au- 
thority to take the 321,857 tons new allotment away from 
the Dominican Republic. 

He also asked that the basic sugar law, which the July 
bill had extended only through March 31, 1961, be extended 
through Dec. 31, 1961. (The United States Aug. 26, in 
accordance with the Aug. 20 vote of the OAS, severed 
diplomatic relations with the Dominican Republic.) 

After Senate passage, HR 13062 was returned to the 
House Agriculure Committee for its consideration of the 
new version. The Committee Sept. 1, by an 11-18 vote, 
rejected the Senate version, which Chairman Harold D. 
Cooley (D N.C.) termed unacceptable, preventing further 
action on the measure unless the Senate requesteda con- 
ference. A motion to send the bill to conference would 
have required unanimous approval by the House; other- 
wise, the bill would have gone to the House Rules Com- 
mittee. The Senate, however, never requested a con- 
ference. 

When Congressional leaders Sept. 1 informed the 
President the work of Congress had been completed and 
asked if he had any new measures to place before it, a 
routine procedure before sine die adjournment, he replied 
he had none but said he regarded the ‘‘situation resulting 
from failure to act’’ on sugar legislation as ‘‘extremely 


dangerous’’ and that he was disappointed a bill similar to 
the one passed by the Senate had not been enacted, 
Action in the individual chambers: 


House 


The House Aug. 30 passed HR 13062 by voice vote 
and without debate. The bill permitted the President to 
cut the Dominican quota only ifa majority of the members 
of the Organization of American States by Oct. 15 had im- 
posed effective economic sanctions on the Dominican 
Republic. (Two-thirds of the member states of the OAS 
would have to vote to invoke the sanctions.) 

Under the House bill, any cut in the Dominican quota 
could be applied only to sugar allotted to the Dominican 
Republic as a result of the reduction in the Cuban quota; 
it could not be applied to the Dominican quota assigned 
under basic provisions of the sugar law. If economic 
sanctions were not invoked by Oct. 15, the bill required 
that the assigned quota for the Dominican Republic had to 
be authorized for purchase insufficient time to permit its 
import into the U.S. before the end of the year. 

PROVISIONS -- As passed by the House, HR 13062: 

Extended the Sugar Act, including the provisions per- 
mitting the President to reduce the Cuban quota ‘‘in the 
national interest’’, and fixing the manner of redistribution 
of Cuban reductions, through Dec, 31, 1961. 

Provided that for the 1961 sugar crop, 75 percent of 
any increase in domestic quotas due to reallocated defi- 
cits or reduced quotas would go to new producers. 

Permitted the President to cut sugar purchases from 
any country in the U.S, sugar-quota system ifthe U.S. and 
other nations, pursuant to international treaty, voted eco- 
nomic sanctions against that country and a majority of 
the nations involved in the treaty took effective specific 
action to implement the sanctions, 

Limited the cuts, insuch a case, toany amounts above 
the basic minimum quota assigned under the Sugar Act to 
the nation subject to sanctions. 

Stipulated that for 1960, no such cut could be made 
unless the sanctions were implemented by Oct. 15; if 
sanctions were not invoked by that date, allocations must 
be authorized for purchase in sufficient time to permit 
shipment and receipt of the entire amount in the U.S. 
before Dec, 31, 1960. 

Permitted the President to make up for the cuts by 
purchase from any other foreign country, without regard 
to quotas but with preference to those agreeing to buy 
U.S. agricultural goods. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The House Agriculture Committee Aug. 29, after 
three days of hearings, reported HR 13062 (H Rept 2200), 
compromising the President’s requests and the views of 
several Committee members who maintained the Domini- 
can allotment should not be changed. 

The report said the bill, introduced by Cooley Aug. 
22, contained, in substance, the provisions of HR 12311 as 
passed by the House June 30, It also said the ‘‘intent of 
Congress with respect to any reduction in the Cuban 
quota’’ was quite clear andthat any misinterpretation was 
difficult to understand. This referred to the fact that the 
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Administration, by executive action, was preventing entry 
of the 322,000 tons from the Dominican Republic. 

Highlights of testimony: 

Aug. 24 -- Under Secretary of State C. Douglas Dil- 
lon, in reply toa question, said the objective in cutting the 
Dominican sugar allotment was to bring about a change 
in the country’s government. He said the State Depart- 
ment had adequate grounds to believe that ifa change did 
occur a moderate free government, rather than a Com- 
munist one, would replace the Trujillo regime. The ob- 
jective of the Aug. 20 vote of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States to break off diplomatic relations with the 
Dominican Republic, Dillon said, was that the country 
eventually would have a government which abided by human 
rights and did not ‘‘commit aggressive acts against its 
neighbors,’’ He added that ‘‘nothing would promote Com- 
munism in this hemisphere more than to have the United 
States uphold Trujillo.”’ 

During questioning of Dillon, Reps. Harold D, Cooley 
(D N.C.) and W.R. Poage (D Texas) criticized the Ad- 
ministration’s handling of the July sugar law which they 
said had specifically increased the Dominican quota and in 
no way provided that the Administration could deny pur- 
chase of the increase. Both also defended Trujillo’s 
government. 

Aug. 25 -- G.D. Debevoise, president of the South 
Puerto Rico Sugar Co. with plants in the Dominican 
Republic, said his firm was ‘‘frankly scared todeath’’ of 
what could happen in the Dominican Republic ifthe United 
States carried out its plan to cut the sugar quota. 


Senate 


The Senate early Sept. 1, by voice vote, passed an 
amended version of HR 13062 after adopting an amend- 
ment, by a 62-17 roll-call vote, striking out the qualifying 
clauses of the House bill that required OAS action before 
the President could move and giving the President im- 
mediate authority to cut the 321,857 tons from the Domin- 
ican sugar allotment. (For voting, see chart p. 1541) 

The amendment, offered by Senate Minority Leader 
Everett McKinley Dirksen (R IIl.), extended the Act 
through Dec. 31, 1961 and permitted the President to 
authorize the purchase of the Dominican allocation from 
any foreign or domestic producer without regard to quota 
assignments. 

Dirksen and other Administration spokesmen argued 
that OAS economic sanctions required by the House ver- 
sion would be impossible by Oct. 15 and that the President 
needed immediate authority to cut off sugar purchases 
from the Dominican Republic. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Senate Finance Committee Aug. 31 reported an 
amended version of HR 13062 (S Rept 1940), making the 
following changes in the House version: 

Unless economic sanctions were implemented against 
a sugar-producing country by Oct. 15, the Administration 
would be required to authorize the purchase of sugar 
quotas in sufficient time to permit their shipment and 
receipt in the United States by March 31, 1961 (instead 
of Dec. 31, 1960). 

Authorized the President to permit purchases of 
sugar, needed to make up for the reduction in the Cuban 
quota and which could not be supplied by quota countries, 
from both domestic and foreign (instead of just foreign) 
sugar producers. 
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MEXICAN FARM LABOR 


Congress Aug. 31 completed action on an amended 
bili (HR 12759) extending for an additional six months the 
Government's program of recruiting Mexican workers for 
U.S. farms. 

The Senate, Aug. 31 by voice vote, passed its own 
version of the bill, rejecting the terms of the measure 
passed by the House June 29, The House bill would have 
continued the Mexican farm labor law (PL 82-78) for two 
years beyond its current expiration date, June 30, 1961. 
The Senate bill set the cut-off date at Dec. 31, 1961. 
(Weekly Report p. 1122) 

The House promptly agreed to the six-month exten- 
sion by voice vote, clearing HR 12759 forthe President’s 
signature, 

BACKGROUND -- The Senate Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee reported the bill Aug. 23 (S Rept 1901), 
recommending a simple extension of the Mexican farm 
labor program in order to give the Departments of Labor 
and Agriculture additional time in which to work out dis- 
agreements over the program. The Labor Department 
told the Committee it was in the midst of a study of pro- 
posed changes in the law and suggested that extension be 
put off until 1961. The Agriculture Department said it 
was satisfied with the program and, according to the 
report, ‘‘has reservations about any proposals which 
would substantially change the program,’’ The Agricul- 
ture Department also suggested deferring extension until 
next year. The report said extension of the law before 
the adjournment of the 86th Congress was essential so 
farmers could make their 1961 production plans and obtain 
financing, where necessary, with assurance that labor to 
harvest their crops would be available. 


“STOP-GAP” HOUSING BILL 


Congress Aug. 31 cleared for the President a three- 
point ‘‘stop-gap’’ housing measure (H J Res 784)extend- 
ing the Federal Housing Administration’s home improve- 
ment loan program for one year -- through Oct. 1, 1961 
-- and authorizing an additional $500 million for the 
college housing program and $50 million for the public 
facility loan program of the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration. 

The stop-gap measure was passed because it ap- 
peared that action on omnibus housing legislation (S 3670, 
HR 12603) could not be completed before Congress ad- 
journed, The Senate passed S 3670 June 16 but the House 
bill was refused a rule for House floor action. (Weekly 
Report p. 1063, 1081) 

Final action came when the Senate amended, by voice 
vote, a House-passed resolution (H J Res 784) extending 
the time within which the U.S. Constitution 175th Anni- 
versary Commission was required to report to Congress. 
The House adopted the Senate amendments by voice vote 
without debate. 

Sen. John J. Sparkman (D Ala.), chairman ofthe Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Housing Subcommittee, in offer- 
ing the three-point program, said abandonment of general 
housing legislation was the ‘‘lesser of two evils’’, the 
other being the expiration of housing programs ‘‘essential 
to the national welfare’’, The home improvement loan 
program was due to expire Oct, 1 andthe college housing 
and Community Facilities Administration programs, 
which work on a revolving fund basis, needed additional 
authorizations to continue operation, Sparkman said, 
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FREEDOM COMMISSION, ACADEMY 


The Senate Aug. 31, by voice vote, passed and sent to 
the House an amended bill (S 1689) toestablish a Freedom 
Commission to operate a Freedom Academy for research 
and personnel training in cold-war activities. The 
Adademy would develop and teach Government person- 
nel, private citizens, foreign students and others ‘‘an 
integrated cold war operational science’’ to counteract 
the politico-economic propaganda of the Communist bloc, 
The Commission would also maintain a public informa- 
tion center, The House took no action on the bill before 
adjournment. 

The Commission was proposed as an independent 
federal agency with six full-time members and a chair- 
man, to be appointed with the consent of the Senate. The 
bill provided that the staff of the Academy would be cold- 
war experts in all fields and its students would be eligible 
for Government stipends, 

The measure was virtually unopposed in the Senate. 
Following its passage, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Chairman J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.) said he doubted 
the House would pass the bill, He said the measure should 
have been considered by the Foreign Relations Committee 
and that the State Department should be given an oppor- 
tunity to testify on the measure. 

The bill’s chief sponsor, Sen. Karl Mundt (R S.D.), 
said it was ‘‘one of the most important bills ever to be 
introduced in Congress.’’ 

BACKGROUND -- S 1689 was reported June 30 by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee (S Rept 1812). The Justice 
Department opposed the bill, saying the services to be 
provided by the Freedom Commission and Academy al- 
ready were being performed by other agencies. (Weekly 
Report p. 1256) 

Before reporting the bill, the Committee amended it 
by deleting provisions establishing a Joint Congressional 
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Freedom Committee to oversee the Commission’s activi- 
ties and made other technical changes. 


DAIRY SUPPORTS 


The House Aug. 31, by a standing vote of 171-32, 
passed and cleared for the President a bill (S 2917) to 
raise Government price supports on milk used for manu- 
facturing and on butterfat. The measure, opposed by the 
Administration, raised minimum support prices for the 
balance of the current marketing year (until March 31, 
1960) from 77 percent to about 80 percent of parity, or 
from $3.06 to $3.22 per hundred-weight for manufacturing 
milk and from 56.6 cents to 59.6 cents per pound for 
butterfat. 

Speaking in favor of S 2917, House Agriculture Com- 
mittee Chairman Harold D. Cooley (D N.C.) saidit would 
put ‘‘a floor under the price the farmers are now receiv- 
ing’’ and did not ‘‘pretend to increase the farmer’s 
check’’, Other supporters of the bill said it would allow 
many farmers to remain in business ‘‘by providinga rea- 
listic floor to dairy income’’, and the bill would assure 
sufficient production of dairy goods to meet domestic 
and foreign needs. 

Rep. Henry Aldous Dixon (R Utah) submitted a state- 
ment by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson oppos- 
ing S 2917. Bensonsaidthe bill would hurt farmers, ‘‘in- 
crease prices to consumers and pile up surpluses in Gov- 
ernment warehouses at heavy costs to farmers andother 
taxpayers.... Congress should quit tinkering with the dairy 
industry’. Also opposed to the bill was Rep. John W. 
Byrnes (R Wis.) who said it was ‘‘not aimed at the eco- 
nomic well-being of the dairy farmer’’ but was ‘‘aimed 
at the dairy farmer’s vote’’. 

BACKGROUND -- The House Agriculture Committee 
Aug. 29 reported S 2917 (H Rept 2182). The bill was 
passed by the Senate Aug. 19. (Weekly Report p. 1483) 














Weekly HOUSI | SENATI | 
Report | 
Agency Page No. Requested Committee Passed | Committee Passed Final 
Agriculture (HR 12117) 1084 $ 4,135,263,190 $ 3,964,781,500 $ 3,937,943,500 $ 4,000,222,683 $4,005,222,683 $3,994,097 ,600 
Commerce (HR 10234) 833 799,615,000 760,522,235 760,522,235 738,388,300 738,388,300 729,624,375 
Defense (HR 11998) 1183 39,335,000,000 39,337,867,000 39,337,867,000 40,384,897,000 40,514,997,000 39,996,608 ,000 
District of Columbia (HR 10233) 559 

Federal payment 34,533,000 27,533,000 27,533,000 28,533,000 28,533,000 27,533,000 
District payment (242,403,000) (237,118,276) (237,118,276) (240,089,152) (240,089,152) (239,470,433) 
Executive Offices (HR 11389) 1191 14,627,500 13.787,500 13,787,500 14,397,500 14,572,500 14,207,500 
Independent Offices (HR 11776) 1189 8,417,397,000 8,146,167,400  8,182,067,400 8,414,412,900 8,459,412,900 8,311,893,400 
Interior (HR 10401) 832 550,330,300 543,375,600 543,375,600 586,259,500 589,212,625 557,667,600 
Labor-HEW (HR 11390) 1519  4,020,221,981  4,184,022,731  4,184,022,731  4,484,088,931  4,485,788,931 4,354,170,431 
Legislative (HR 12232) 1189 133,413,485 100,317,660 100,317,660 129,719,510 129,870,410 129,470,410 
Public Works (HR 12326) 1513 4,004,141,180 3,914,798,985  3,914,798,985  4,030,010,605 4,030,010,605 3,969,982,485 
State-Justice-Judiciary (HR 11666) 1485 733,030,395 676,579,807 676,564,807 718,010,147 712,719,147 705,032,567 
lreasury-Post Office (HR 10569) 1132 4,897,853,000 4,795,414,000 4,795,414,000  4,877,014,000 4,877,014,000 4,841,914,000 
Mutual Security (HR 12619) 1512 4,281,704,000 3,389,750,000 3,589,750,000  3,989,054,000 3,989,054,000 3,722,350,000 
Military Construction (HR 12231) 1190 — 1,188,000,000 885,168,000 876,145,000  1,067,227,000  1,067,227,000 494,855,000 
Supplementals 1960 628, 1076 —1,049,583,888 258,175,864 266,505,864  1,008,987,103 1,024,570,103 984,449,003 
Ist Supplemental 1961 1193 169,327,840 49,215,700 49,738,200 161,068,740 166,324,740 138,293,740 
2nd Supplemental 1961 1514 81,932,731 90,587,481 91,085,481 305,042,731 305,042,731 162,186,981 
TOTAL $73,845,974,490 $73,634,335,992 
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BROADCASTING REGULATIONS 


The Senate Aug. 25, by voice vote, agreed to an 
amendment to the House-passed version of a bill (S 1898) 
to tighten the regulations governing television and radio 
broadcasting practices, Prior to sending the measure 
back to the House for final approval, the Senate eliminated 
a provision that would have given the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission the power to suspend the license of 
a radio or television station that violated the bill’s ban 
on payola or disobeyed other Government regulations and 
limited fines that could be imposed on violators. The 
House Aug. 30 by voice vote agreed tothe Senate changes 
and sent the bill to the President. 

An amendment by Sen. William Proxmire (D Wis.) to 
restore the license suspension provision was defeated by 
voice vote. Proxmire contended the suspension provision 
was the ‘‘heart’’ of the legislation. Sen. John O, Pastore 
(D R.1.), chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Communications Subcommittee and sponsor of 
S 1898, countered that it would penalize television viewers 
more than the industry. 

As returned tothe House, the bill seta limit of $1,000 
per day, up to $10,000, on fines that could be imposed for 
such violations. The House version of S 1898 set $1,000- 
a-day fines for an indefinite period. 

Pastore said he had been in contact with House 
leaders, who had assured him that the House would 
accept the Senate changes. 

BACKGROUND -- As originally passed by the Senate 
Aug. 19, 1959, S 1898 would have clarified the procedure 
under which the FCC approved or disapproved applications 
for broadcasting licenses. However, following extensive 
hearings by the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Legislative Oversight Subcommittee on various abuses in 
broadcasting, the House broadened S 1898 to include the 
anti-payola and anti-rigging provisions. The House 
passed the bill June 28, 1960. (Weekly Report p. 1118) 

The Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
munications Subcommittee Aug. 10 held a one-day hearing 
on the House-passed version of S 1898. As reported by 
the full Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee Aug. 
19 (S Rept 1857), the bill reduced House penalty provisions 
for stations violating FCC regulations or engaging in 
payola or other deceptive practices. 


PROVISIONS -- As returned to the House, S 1898, 
the Communications Act amendments of 1960: 

Provided with respect to broadcasting that: radio and 
television stations announce at the time of broadcast the 
receipt of any money, service or other valuable consider- 
ation, either directly or indirectly, for the matter broad- 
cast; exempted from announcement any service or 
property furnished free or at nominal charge, unless it 
was provided for identification of a product, trademark or 
service beyond an identification reasonably related toits 
use. 

Ordered stations to exercise reasonable diligence to 
obtain information on such payments from employees and 
others with whom they dealt. 

Authorized the Federal Communications Commission 
to waive the announcement requirement when it deter- 
mined the public interest, convenience or necessity did 
not require it; authorized the FCC to require announce- 
ment during any political or controversial-issue program 
when material was furnished free or at nominal charge as 
an inducement for the broadcast. 


Floor Action - 7 


Directed any station employee who accepted a pay- 
ment, or any person making one, to report the payment 
to the station prior to the broadcast. 

Directed any person connected with the production 
or preparation of a program to report any payment in 
advance of broadcast to either the payee’s employer, the 
sponsor or the holder of the station license. 

Directed persons supplying program matter to dis- 
close to the recipients any information on any payments 
made for inclusion of special material. 

Declared it illegal, in any contest of intellectual 
knowledge, skill or chance, for any person, with intent 
to deceive the listening or viewing public, to: supply a 
contestant in a purportedly bona fide contest with any 
special or secret assistance; use persuasion, bribery, 
intimidation or other inducement to prevent a contestant 
from using his skill or knowledge; engage in any scheme 
to predetermine the outcome of a contest; produce or 
participate in the production of a program known or 
believed not to be bona fide. 

Provided maximum penalties of $10,000 fine and one- 
year imprisonment for violations of either the announce- 
ment or contest requirements. 

Provided that, prior to revocation of a license or the 
issuance of a cease-and-desist order, the FCC must 
issue a show-cause order, including a statement of the 
case, and call for a hearing within 30 days, with the 
burden of proof on the FCC, 

Provided that a station willfully or repeatedly dis- 
obeying FCC regulations would be subject to a fine of 
$1,000 for each day during which the offense continued 
with the following limitations: (1) a fine could not be 
levied for any violation occuring more than one year 
prior to notification by the FCC and (2) fines could not 
exceed $10,000. 

Required the FCC to notify stations of apparent 
liability before levying penalty fines. 

Authorized the FCC to restrict license grants or 
renewals to shorter terms than the three years prescribed 
by law if it was in the public interest. 

Required local notices of license applications and 
hearings in the principal areas to be served, and 
authorized the FCC to hold hearings in such areas if it 
was in the public interest. 

Prohibited the practice of payoffs, in which persons 
agree to drop license applications in favor of a rival, 
unless the FCC approved the transaction as in the public 
interest. 

Repealed a provision in the Communications Act of 
1934 permitting acceptance by FCC members of honor- 
ariums for publications or delivery of speeches. 

AMENDMENT REJECTED 

Aug. 25 -- Proxmire -- Restore tothe bill the House 
provision empowering the FCC to suspend a broadcaster’s 
license for violation of FCC regulations. Voice vote. 

DEBATE -- Aug, 25 -- Proxmire -- Urged restoring 
the suspension provision to the Senate bill because (1) the 
FCC’s authority under the Communications Act of 1934 to 
revoke a broadcasting license constituted a death sentence 
for violating stations and, therefore, never had been used, 
and (2) the Senate-imposed limitation of $10,000 on fines 
levied by the FCC was only “‘peanuts’’ to large metro- 
politan stations, 

Pastore -- ‘‘What would we accomplish by having a 
suspension? When we suspend a man’s license for 10 days, 
we ace simply taking service away from the viewing 
public,”’ 
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MUTUAL SECURITY FUNDS 


Congress Aug. 26 completed action on an amended 
bill (HR 12619) appropriating $3,716,350,000 for the 
Mutual Security Program during fiscal 1961. The bill 
also appropriated $6 million for the administration of the 
Ryukyu Islands by the Army and limited the administrative 
expenses of the Export-Import Bank of Washington during 
fiscal 1961 to $2,675,000. 

The measure, a compromise of the differences be- 
tween separate Senate and House bills, was cleared for 
the White House despite an unusual plea by President 
Eisenhower for restoration of some of the foreign aid 
money. The President Aug. 26 sent identical letters 
to Congressional leaders warning that the compromise 
appropriation was too little and ‘‘will jeopardize the 
security of the country.’’ The letters went to Majority 
Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas) and Minority Leader 
Everett McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.) in the Senate and to 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) and Minority Leader 
Charles A. Halleck (R Ind.) in the House, 

Shortly after the President’s message was read by 
Halleck, the House by voice vote, agreed to the con- 
ference report (H Rept 2164). The Senate later the same 
day approved the report by a 57-24 roll-call vote. (For 
voting, see chart p. 1540) 

The final appropriation for the Mutual Security 
Program was $558,650,000 below the amount originally 
requested by the Administration, and $369,950,000 less 
than the amount authorized in the Mutual Security Act of 
1960 (PL 86-472), (Weekly Report p. 827) It was $131,- 
850,000 more than the House voted for the program June 
17 and $265 million less than the version passed by the 
Senate Aug. 24. (Weekly Report p, 1479) 

In his plea to Congress, President Eisenhower asked 
the lawmakers to reject the recommendations of the 
conferees by sending the compromise bill back to con- 
ference for further negotiation. He said that ‘“‘both 
political parties and all of the major national candidates 
are publicly committed to the support of an adequate 
Mutual Security Program.”’ He added: ‘‘I cannot state too 
strongly my belief that a cut of this size will jeopardize 
the security of the country.’’ The President said, ‘‘Post- 
ponement of these funds needed now may irretrievably 
cripple us later.’’ 

The President simultaneously issued a public state- 
ment saying that failure of Congress to restore the 
funds cut by the conference committee ‘‘will hamper 
greatly the Nation’s Chief Executive who will succeed 
me in January.”’ 

After reading the President’s letter to the House, 
Halleck asked that it be ‘‘very seriously considered.’’ 
House approval of the conference report came after Rep. 
Otto E, Passman (D La.), Chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Foreign Operations Subcommittee and the chair- 
man of the House conferees onthe foreignaid money bill, 
said: ‘‘We have been liberal, we have beenconsiderate.”’ 
Passman said the bill provided $490 million more than the 
aid program received in fiscal 1960 and added that he was 
““shocked’’ that the President was dissatisfied with ‘‘this 
fantastically large amount.’’ 

Prior to the Senate’s rejection of the President’s 
appeal, Johnson suggested that the Administration send 
spokesmen before the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees to ask that additional mutual security money 
be included in the pending supplemental appropriations 
bili (HR 13161) ‘‘if it can be justified.’’ Johnson asked 





the Senate to approve the conference report but added: ‘‘I 
do think the President should have a thorough and ade- 
quate hearing on the matter.’’ Congress Aug. 31 cleared 
HR 13161 for the President, carrying $65 million for 
defense support; this made total mutual security appro- 
priations $3,781,350,000. (See story p. 1514) 


BACKGROUND -- The report filed by the Senate- 
House conference committee Aug. 25 (H Rept 2164) made 
the following major cuts in funds requested by the 
Administration: 

Military assistance: $1.8 billion, $200 million less 
than budget requests. 

Defense support: $610 million, $114 million less than 
budget requests, 

Technical cooperation program (Point IV): $150 
million, $22 million less than budget requests. 

Development Loan Fund: $550 million, $150 million 
less than budget requests. 

Special assistance (general authorization): $230 
million, $38.5 million less than budget requests. 

The conferees agreed, however, to recommend ap- 
propriating an extra $100 million for the President’s 
contingency fund. The President had asked for the money 
to meet unexpected crises in world affairs. The con- 
ferees also retained Senate bans against use of foreign 
aid funds for any country providing military or economic 
aid to Cuban Premier Fidel Castro’s regime and to the 
Dominican Republic but wrote an escape clause intoeach 
provision. They specified that the President could waive 
the bans if he determined that withholding such aid would 
be ‘‘contrary to the national interest.’’ 

The conferees also wrote into the bill compromise 
language designed to require the Administration to pro- 
vide Congress with confidential documents dealing with all 
phases of the foreign aid program. The provision allowed 
the withholding of such documents only if the President 
personally certified he has forbidden their disclosure and 
gives Congress his reasons. The conferees dropped a 
Senate amendment providing that funds could not be used 
to finance more than 90 percent of the total cost of any 
program in any country. 


PROVISIONS -- As sent to the White House, HR 
12619 provided the following funds for the Mutual 
Security Program in fiscal 1961: 


$1,800,000,000 
610,000,000 
550,000,000 


Military assistance 
Defense support 
Development Loan Fund 
Technical cooperation 
General authorization 
United Nations 
Organization of American States 
President’s contingency fund 
Special assistance 
General authorization 
Special authorization 
General administrative expenses 
United Nations 
Refugee program 
Children’s Fund 
Relief and Works Agency 
Other programs 
Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration 
Escapee program 


150,000,000 
33,000,000 
1,300,000 
250,000,000 


230,000,000 
1,500,000 
38,000,000 


1,300,000 
12,000,000 
16,500,000 


6,700,000 
3,350,000 
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Other programs (Contd.) 


Ocean freight charges $ 2,000,000 
NATO science program 1,200,000 
State Department administrative 

expenses 8,000,000 
Atoms for peace 1,500,000 





Subtotal $3,716,350,000 
OTHER FUNDS 


Ryukyu Islands administration (Army) 6,000,000 





TOTAL $3,722,350,000 

In addition, the bill: 

Required the President, within 60 days of the enact- 
ment of HR 12619, to submit to the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees a full report onthe allotment 
of funds provided in the bill; directed that, within 30 days 
after approval of any further change inthe program which 
amounted to more than $1 million or 5 percent of the 
amount appropriated for any part of the program, which- 
ever was less, the President must submit to the Com- 
mittees a full report on the change and the reason for it. 

Prohibited the spending of any Mutual Security funds, 
except those for military assistance, if any Administra- 
tion agency handling Mutual Security funds failed, within 35 
days, to furnish documents requested by Congressional 
committees or the General Accounting Office unless the 
President certified that he had forbidden their disclosure. 

Earmarked $35 million in defense support funds for 
Spain. 

Reiterated Congress’ opposition to the seating of 
Communist China in the United Nations, but, in the event 
it were seated, directed the President to inform Congress 
on foreign policy implications involved. 

Declared it the sense of Congress that any dis- 
crimination in foreign countries against U.S, citizens 
because of their race or religion ‘‘generally is repugnant 
to our principles.”’ 

Provided $1.5 million for the purchase of local 
currencies for hospital construction in Krakow, Poland. 

Prohibited the use of funds for activities under the 
investment Incentive Program. 

Authorized the President to bar foreign aid to any 
country directly or indirectly lending military or econ- 
omic aid to Cuban Premier Fidel Castro’s regime unless 
the withholding of such aid would be contrary to the 
national interest. 

Authorized the President to bar funds to any country 
directly or indirectly selling arms toany Latin American 
country against which economic or diplomatic sanctions 
have been imposed by the Organization of American 
States unless the withholding of such aid would be contrary 
to the national interest. 

Prohibited the use of funds under the technical coop- 
eration program for projects not justified to Congress. 

Also prohibited the use of fiscal 1961 funds for the 
following: 

Contributions to the U.N. for a program in any 
country in Africa in excess of 40 percent of the total 
contributions to the U.N, for such program, 

Direct assistance in the migration to any nation in 
the Western Hemisphere of persons not having security 
clearances based on standards insuring against Com- 
munist infiltration. 
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Any new flood control, reclamationor other water or 
related land resource project which did not meet the 
standards for U.S, public works. 

Transportation costs for doctors, immigrant inspec- 
tors, or space not required to be allotted by U.S, maritime 
laws and regulations. 

Payment of pensions, annuities, retirement pay or 
adjusted service compensation for persons serving inthe 
armed forces of any recipient country. 

Expenditures by the Office of Inspector General and 
Comptroller of the Mutual Security Program inexcess of 
$1.2 million annually, 

Expenditures under the President’s contingency fund 
for any project or activity for which a budget request 
had been submitted to Congress and was rejected, 

Expenditures for administrative expenses of the 
Development Loan Fund in excess of $1.8 million, 


PUBLIC WORKS--AEC FUNDS 


The House and Senate Aug. 30, by voice votes, 
agreed to a conference report (H Rept 2181) on the fiscal 
1961 public works appropriation bill (HR 12326) which 
included funds for the Atomic Energy Commission, The 
$3,969,982,485 provided by the bill, which included 
definite and indefinite appropriations, was $34,158,695 
less than requested by the President, $55,183,500 more 
than voted by the House May 25 and $60,028,120 less than 
the Senate voted Aug. 10. About $2.6 billion was allotted 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, The conference report 
was filed Aug. 26. 

The final version appropriated funds for 55 new 
water development projects, 32 of which had been re- 
quested by President Eisenhower and 23 added by the 
House and the Senate. 

The major change from the Senate version made by 
the conferees reduced by $35 million the appropriation for 
rivers, harbors and flood control projects to be handled 
by the Army Engineers. The conferees also reduced the 
Senate appropriation for the AEC by $12 million, thus 
allotting the commission $11.3 million less than the 
Administration had requested. 


BACKGROUND -- The House May 25 passed HR 12326 
appropriating $3,914,798,985. The Senate Aug. 10 appro- 
priated $4,030,010,605. (Weekly Report p. 1435) 


PROVISIONS -- As sent to the President, HR 12326 
appropriated: 


Army Department 


Cemeterial expenses $ 9,400,000 
Rivers, harbors & flood 
control 929,130,600 


Interior Department 


Reclamation Bureau 280,113,705 
Bonneville Power Administration 29,520,000 
Southeastern Power Administration 800,000 


Southwestern Power Administration 2,575,000 


independent Offices 


Atomic Energy Commission 2,663 ,960,000 
Tennessee Valley Authority 20,520,000 
Study Commissions 2,800,000 


$3,938,819,305 





TOTAL 


Indefinite appropriations ($ 31,163,180) 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL, FISCAL 1961 


Congress Aug. 31 completed action on an amended 
Second Supplemental appropriation bill (HR 13161) provid- 
ing $162,186,981 for various Government programs and 
agencies. The bill was cleared for the President after 
the House and Senate both approved the conference report 
(H Rept 2211) by voice votes. 

When the conference report was brought before the 
House, still in disagreement were Senate amendments to 
the bill adding $190 million in funds for the Mutual Secur- 
ity Program. The House, by a 203-193 roll-call vote, 
agreed to only one of them -- providing $65 million for 
defense support (economic aid). The House rejected, by 
a 176-216 roll-call vote, a Senate amendment providing 
$26 million for the Program’s special assistance funds, 
and rejected the other foreign aid appropriations by voice 
votes. The Senate then concurred in the House action 
on the mutual security funds. (For voting, see chart 
p. 1542) 

The bill was a non-controversial catch-all measure 
as passed by the House Aug, 26, but became the subject of 
heated debate in the last days of the extra session after 
the Senate, in Aug. 29 passage, added the foreign aid funds. 
Senate action followed an appeal by Under Secretary of 
State C. Douglas Dillon for extra funds to offset some of 
the cuts made in the mutual security appropriation bill 
(HR 12619) in Aug. 26 final Congressional action. (See 
Senate action story below.) Dillon made a similar plea 
in an Aug. 29 meeting with House leaders. 

In the close House vote approving the $65 million in 
mutual security funds, eight Members -- five Democrats 
and three Republicans -- who first voted against the ap- 
propriation switched their votes in favor of it at the re- 
quest of House leaders. They were: Democratic Reps. 
Thomas J. Lane (Mass.), Ross Bass (Tenn.), Francis E. 
Walter (Pa.), Joe M. Kilgore (Texas) and Elmer J. Hol- 
land (Pa.); GOP Reps. William E, Minshall (Ohio), Albert 
H. Bosch (N.Y.) and Alvin E, O’Konski (Wis.). One mem- 
ber, Rep. James H. Morrison (D La.), changed his vote 
from ‘‘yea’’ to ‘‘nay’’. 

In its other votes rejecting mutual security funds, the 
House also succeeded in deleting a Senate amendment 
which repealed a provision in the mutual security appro- 
priations bill (HR 12619) calling for justification before 
Congress of any technical cooperation project before it 
was begun, if an estimate for it had not been submitted in 
the budget request for fiscal 1961. The Senate had deleted 
the provision from HR 12619 but it had been restored in 
conference and in HR 13161 the Senate stipulated, instead, 
that such projects for which estimates had not been sub- 
mitted should merely be reported to House-Senate Appro- 
priations Committees, Also eliminated was a Senate pro- 
vision increasing by $762,000 funds for use by the Office 
of Inspector General and Comptroller in connection with 
mutual security. The House agreed to a Senate amend- 
ment increasing the salary of the Commissioner of the 
Reclamation Bureau. 

The bill’s total was $80,254,250 more than budget 
estimates, $71,101,500 more than House-approved funds, 
and $142,855,750 less than the Senate voted. 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


House-Senate conferees, in their Aug. 30 report, 
reached compromise figures on most agency appropria- 
tions. For the Health, Education and Welfare Department, 
they agreed to the House-voted $2,225,000 for land-grant 





college aid for Hawaii, instead of the $6 million voted by 
the Senate, and to the Senate-voted $3,070,000 for Public 
Health Service grants to schools, for which ro provision 
was made in the House bill. Conferees agreed to elim- 
inate $7,289,000 in Senate-voted funds for construction of 
fallout shelters in federal buildings. Under funds appro- 
priated to the President, conferees eliminated both $1 
million voted by the Senate for foreign currency programs 
related to agricultural surplus programs and $986,000in 
Senate-voted funds for overseas trade exhibits and mis- 
sions; they also cut from $1.3 million to $650,000 Senate- 
approved funds for foreign currency purchases for U.S. 
participation in the Indian Industries fair. 

PROVISIONS -- As sent to the President, HR 13161 
appropriated: 


To the President 


Special foreign currency program $ 650,000 
Mutual security defense support 65,000,000 
Agriculture Department 
Foreign agricultural service 137,500 
Forest service 1,250,000 
Commerce Department 39,169,000 
Health, Education and Welfare 
Food and Drug Administration 1,200,000 
Office of Education 16,655,000 
Public Health Service 2,500,000 
Gallaudet College 80,000 
Howard University 400,000 
Independent Offices 
Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations 28,500 
Civil Service Commission 100,000 
Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission 145,000 
Historical and Memorial Com- 
mission 51,250 
National Capital Transportation 
Agency 250,000 
Panama Canal 1,040,450 
Selective Service System 1,300,000 
Veterans Administration 4,185,000 
Interior Department 
Department Offices 1,400,000 
Fish and Wildlife Service 1,100,000 
Geological Survey 300,000 
Indian Affairs Bureau 2,050,000 
Land Management Bureau 1,425,000 
National Park Service 275,000 
Reclamation Bureau 300,000 
Justice Department 400,000 


Legislative Branch 

House 198,000 
State Department 275,000 
Claims and judgments 20,322,281 

TOTAL $162,186,981 

In addition, HR 13161: ; 

Amended the Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
of 1961 (HR 11776) to authorize the Administrator of 
General Services to use savings realized in construction 
of public buildings to convert and remodel existing 
Government-owned facilities for other public use or for 
disposition as surplus property. 

Increased the annual salary of the Commissioner of 
the Reclamation Bureau from $17,500 to $19,000. 

Authorized the lease of Indian lands in New Mexico 
for the site of a seismological laboratory. 
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HOUSE DEBATE -- Aug. 30 -- J. Vaughan Gary (D 
Va.) -- In view of the final action on the mutual security 
bill and the Senate’s subsequent action in the supplemental 
bill, ‘‘the integrity of the entire Committee system is in- 
volved, and if the House yields one inch in this matter(to 
permit appropriation of mutual security increases in the 
supplemental bill) it will be disastrous to our entire Con- 
gressional system of procedure.”’ 

Albert Thomas (D Texas) -- House conferees would 
demand ‘‘a very complete and a very adequate answer 
from the other body as to why they marched up the hill 
one day and marched down the hill the next day.’’ 

Aug. 31 -- Gerald R. Ford Jr. (RMich.) -- Believed 
that agreeing to $65 million item for defense support 
would provide ‘‘vitally essential funds for those countries 
on the borders of the Soviet Union and Red China...coun- 
tries who cannot provide the soldiers and the equipment 
unless they are able to maintain stability and strength 
in their economy.”’ 

Ben F, Jensen (R Iowa) -- It was ‘‘not proper legis- 
lative procedure’’ to have to reconsider the foreign aid 
funds and “‘I contend it is a pretty black blot on the in- 
telligence of the House,’’ 

John W. McCormack (D Mass.) -- Supported the 
amendment for $65 million in defense support, had been 
authorized to say Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) con- 
curred in his position, and in the Senate ‘‘the Democratic 
nominees for the Presidency as well as the Vice Presi- 
dency were instrumental in this...."’ 

SENATE -- Aug. 31 -- J.W, Fulbright (D Ark.) -- 
‘‘House conferees are very difficult,’’ and ‘‘I only regret 
that the Senate conferees have faced animpossible situa- 
tion...,it seems to me that if this practice continues it will 
put an end to our foreign relations altogether.’’ 

Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas) -- Was ‘‘notin the posi- 
tion of saying whether our judgment is better than that of 
the House,”’ but ‘‘if the House is unwilling to accept it, the 
best we can do is reconcile our differences as quickly and 
as courteously as we can.”’ 


Initial action by Senate and House are outlined below, 
House 


The House Aug. 26 passed by voice vote and sent to 
the Senate HR 13161, amended, making supplemental ap- 
propriations of $91,085,481 for various Government agen- 
cies during fiscal 1961. The total was $27,099,550 less 
than budget requests of $118,185,031, and $498,000 more 
than recommended by the Appropriations Committee. 

Administration requests included $50.9 million for 
the Bureau of Roads and Office of Education that had been 
requested originally, but not acted on, in other bills (HR 
11390, Labor-HEW appropriation; HR 12740, supple- 
mental, 1961). The House added by floor amendments 
$300,000 for a reclamation project, $190,000 for Mem- 
bers’ travel allowances because of the extra session and 
$8,000 for House Clerk’s expenses. 

PROVISIONS -- As passed by the House, HR 13161, 
the Second Supplemental Appropriations Act for fiscal 
1961, appropriated: 


Agriculture Department $ 1,200,000 
Commerce Department 38,265,000 
Department of Health, Education 

and Welfare 18,135,000 
Independent Offices 6,857,000 
Interior Department 5,700,000 
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Justice Department $ 400,000 
Legislative Branch 206,200 
Claims for damages and judgments 20,322,281 

TOTAL $91,085,481 


AMENDMENTS ACCEPTED 

Aug. 26 -- Albert Thomas (D Texas) -- Provide an 
additional $300,000 for advance planning on the Canadian 
River Project, Texas. Voice vote. 

Olin E, Teague (D Texas) -- Provide $190,000 for 
House Members’ travel allowances for extra session of 
Congress. Voice. 

John J. Rooney (D N.Y.) -- Provide $8,000 for House 
Clerk to prepare report on Congressional travel expenses 
as required by PL 86-628 (fiscal 1961 legislative appro- 
priations bill, HR 12232), Voice. 

DEBATE -- Aug. 26 -- Daniel K, Inouye (D Hawaii) 
-- Hawaii had been granted only $2,225,000 of the author- 
ized $6 million for land-grant college aid; he hoped in the 
next Congress ‘‘mismanagement of funds by others’’ would 
not be used ‘‘to penalize us from that to which we are 
fully entitled.’’ 

Ben F, Jensen (R Iowa) -- The supplemental bills 
were ‘‘far too numerous and far too great in amount.”’ 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The House Appropriations Committee Aug, 26 re- 
ported HR 13161 (H Rept 2166) and recommended 
$90,587,481. The report said the $50.9 million in budget 
requests for the Bureau of Roads and Office of Education 
previously had been transmitted directly to the Senate so 
this was the House’s first opportunity to actonthem, On 
these requests, the Committee approved $27 million of 
$30 million sought to liquidate obligations for forest high- 
ways and $14,430,000 of the $17.9 million requested for 
student loans under the Defense Education Act. 

The Committee disallowed $7,289,000 requested for 
the General Services Administration for construction of 
fallout shelters in federal buildings, and denied a $1 
million request to establish a planning and auditing staff 
for donations of overseas surplus agricultural goods by 
private relief groups. 


Senate 


The Senate Aug. 29, by a67-21 roll-call vote, passed 
and sent to conference HR 13161, amended, making sup- 
plemental appropriations of $305,042,731 for fiscal 1961. 
The bill included $190 million for the Mutual Security 
Program, which represented restoration of a sizable por- 
tion of the funds cut from the program during Aug. 26 
final Congressional action on the $3.7 billion mutual 
security appropriation bill (HR 12619), The committee 
amendments providing mutual security funds were ap- 
proved en bloc by a 56-31 roll-call vote, (For voting, 
see chart p. 1540; for action on mutual security bill, see 
p. 1512) 

The other appropriations in the bill, for various Gov- 
ernment agencies and several special foreign programs, 
represented an increase of $23,957,250over House-voted 
funds. Appropriations Committee amendments providing 
these increases were approved by voice vote. 

Addition of the mutual security funds to the bill fol- 
lowed Aug. 27 testimony by Under Secretary of State C. 
Douglas Dillon before the Appropriations Committee that 
the fund cuts jeopardized the Nation’s security. Voting 
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for restoration of the funds were 31 Democrats and 25 
Republicans, while 13 Southern Democrats joined 10 other 
Democrats and eight Republicans in opposing the action. 

PROVISIONS -- As passed by the Senate, HR 13161 
appropriated: 


Mutual Security Program 


Defense support $ 65,000,000 
Technical cooperation 22,000,000 
Special assistance 26,000,000 
General administrative expenses 2,000,000 
Development Loan Fund 75,000,000 
President’s special international 
programs 2,286,800 
Special foreign currency programs _ 1,000,000 
Agriculture Department 1,575,000 
Commerce Department 40,258,000 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 25,508,000 
Independent Offices 14,844,650 
Interior Department 8,100,000 
Justice Department 400,000 
Legislative Branch 198,000 
State Department 550,000 


Claims for damages and judgments 20,322,281 
TOTAL $305,042,731 

The bill also: 

Stipulated that whenever any project in the technical 
cooperation program was financed from fiscal 1961 funds 
without an estimate having been submitted, the project 
must be reported to House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees, 

Increased, from the $1.2 million limit provided inthe 
mutual security bill to the full budget request for 
$1,762,000, the total limitation on funds for the Office 
of Inspector General and Comptroller. 

Authorized the Secretary of Commerce to lease from 
the Isleta Indian Tribe 750 acres in New Mexico, for a 
minimum of 25 years, for a seismological laboratory at 
a maximum annual rental of $1,200. 

DEBATE -- Aug. 29 -- Ernest Gruening (D Alaska) 
-- Changing the provision which required justification of 
projects in the mutual security technical cooperation pro- 
gram, to require only reporting of them, represented 
“‘almost total nullification of the power of Congress to 
oppose projects of which it does not approve.’’ 

Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) -- Congratulated other 
Senators who were ‘‘devoted advocates of mutual secur- 
ity’’ but had voted ‘‘nay’’ on the mutual security confer- 
ence report because ‘‘it indicates that when we protest 
and have a case something does happen.”’ 

Richard B. Russell (D Ga.) -- Asked to be excused 
from conference committee on bill because he had served 
as conferee on mutual security bill and ‘‘I do not feel I 
could now represent the Senate’s new viewpoint.”’ 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Senate Appropriations Committee Aug. 27 re- 
ported HR 13161 (S Rept 1925), recommending total ap- 
propriations of $305,042,731, which were $223,110,000 
more than budget estimates and $213,957,250 more than 
House-voted funds. 

The Committee, in adding to the bill $190 million for 
the Mutual Security Program, restored in full most of 
the cuts in the nonmilitary-aid portions of the mutual 
security bill (HR 12619) except that in the Development 
Loan Fund. For the Fund, the Committee restored $75 


million -- one-half of the cut. (Senate Democratic Leader 
Lyndon B, Johnson (Texas) Aug. 29 told the Senate although 
Dillonhad requested restoring the entire $150 million cut 
from HR 12619 he said its appropriation could be delayed 
until January 1961 if necessary.) 

The Committee also added: $1.3 million for foreign 
currency purchases to enable U.S. participation in the 
Indian Industries Fair in 1961; $1 million, denied by the 
House, to purchase foreign currencies under the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act (PL 480) for 
use by the International Cooperation Administration in 
supervision of private food commodity donation programs, 
and $986,800, denied by the House, for twotrade exhibits 
and seven added trade missions. 

In its recommendations for the various Government 
agencies, the Committee recommended: the full $6 million 
authorization for land-grant college aid for Hawaii, an 
increase of $3,775,000 over House-voted funds; $7,289,000 
for construction and testing of fallout shelters in federal 
buildings, denied by the House, and $3,070,000 for Public 
Health Service grants to schools, 


FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 


Congress Aug. 29 cleared for the President an 
amended bill (S 2633) to amend the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 by raising the standards for Foreign Service 
personnel and revising and expanding the Service’s re- 
tirement and disability program. The action came after 
both chambers, by voice vote, adopted the conference 
report (H Rept 2173). 

Provisions of the Foreign Service Act Amendments 
of 1960 tightened foreign language requirements for 
Foreign Service officers, authorized monetary incentives 
for specialists in difficult languages or other special 
abilities and authorized a $10 million increase in funds 
for buildings. The Senate had authorized a $100 million 
increase in the building funds, but the House version had 
deleted the provision. 

BACKGROUND -- The Senate Sept. 9, 1959 passed 
S 2633 and the House Aug. 22 passed an amended version 
of the bill. (Weekly Report p. 1484) 

PROVISIONS -- As sent to the President, the major 
provisions of S 2633 were identical to the House version 
with the following exceptions: (For full provisions, see 
Weekly Report p. 1485) 

Required that the Secretary of State designate every 
Foreign Service officer position abroad which should be 
filled by a person proficient in the appropriate language 
or dialect and that after Dec. 31, 1963 those posts be filled 
by persons possessing the specified ability. (The House 
version required an annual determination of the positions 
which should be filled by language specialists and after 
1963 a prescribed quota of personnel proficient in the 
language had to be assigned to each country, but not 
necessarily to specific positions.) 

Authorized incentive pay to encourage Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel to acquire a proficiency in a difficult 
foreign language or special ability. (The House bill 
authorized salary increases, after the proficiency had 
been obtained, where the person was ineligible for 
promotion.) 

Authorized a $10 million increase in appropriations 
for erecting office buildings overseas, specifying that 
to the greatest extent possible the funds should be pro- 
vided in local foreign currencies owned by the United 
States. 
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CONGRESS SENDS HEALTH BILL TO PRESIDENT 


An omnibus Social Security bill (HR 12580), provid- 
ing increased coverage under existing programs and 
authorizing a new medical care program for the needy 
aged, was cleared for the President’s signature when 
both chambers approved a compromise measure reported 
by House-Senate conferees Aug. 25 (H Rept 2165). The 
House Aug. 26 accepted the report by a 368-17 roll-call 
vote and the Senate Aug. 29 gave its approval by a 74-11 
roll-call vote despite a prolonged appeal by Sen. Russell 
B. Long (D La) to send the bill back to conference, 
(For voting, see charts p. 1540, 1542) 

As sent to the President, HR 12580 retained the 
major medical care provisions of the bill as passed by 
the Senate Aug. 23. The Senate version, like the House 
bill passed June 23, authorized a new program of federal 
matching grants to the states for aged medical care, the 
major difference being that the Senate bill offered more 
generous federal matching formulas. (Weekly Report 
p. 1477) 

The conferees dropped a Senate amendment, intro- 
duced by Long, requiring the inclusion of patients in 
tuberculosis and mental institutions in the new medical 
care program. Also dropped in conference were Senate 
amendments giving men optional reduced retirement 
benefits at age 62 and increasing the annual earnings 
limitation for social security recipients under age 72 
from $1,200 to $1,800. A compromise was accepted on 
the earnings limitations, barring retirees earning more 
than $1,200 annually from receiving a full benefit, but 
allowing them a higher benefit than they could receive 
under existing law. 

The conferees dropped House provisions extending 
coverage to doctors and interns and certain domestic 
workers, and retained a House provision increasing the 
net unemployment tax. 

During Senate debate Aug. 27, Long said the Social 
Security provisions in the Senate bill would have cost the 
Social Security trust funds $1.2 billion the first year, 
decreasing to $800 million annually over a period of time, 
whereas the conference bill would cost $250 million the 
first year, decreasing to $150 million over a period of 
time. (Figures apply to Social Security provisions only, 
not to the new medical care provisions, since the latter 
would be separately financed from general revenues.) 
“In other words,’’ Long said, ‘‘we got about 20 percent of 
what we left here with.’’ Long also urged reinstatement 
of his amendment for TB and mental care under the 
medical care program. 

Before approving the compromise bill, Senators en- 
deavored to establish legislative intent on the new medical 
care legislation. In reference to a provision requiring 
the states to establish ‘‘reasonable standards”’ to deter- 
mine individual need and the extent of assistance, Sen. 
Robert S, Kerr (D Okla.), a sponsor of the program, said 
in response to questioning by Sen, Albert Gore (D Tenn.) 
that he could visualize a standard under which a person 
earning between $1,800 and $2,400 a year would have his 
medical services paid for above a certain amount. 

Commenting on a provision added in conference 
specifically permitting states to utilize private insurance 
plans for purposes of the medical programs, Kerr said 
the same privilege existed under old-age assistance 
programs, and the proviso was included in conference 
‘‘only to assure’’ states that the existing provision was 


not changed. He said a state or individual counties 
administering the program could, for example, make 
payments to Blue Cross or Blue Shield for medical 
services. 

The conference report on HR 12580 was signed by 
Reps. Mills (D Ark.), Forand (D R.I.), King (D Calif.), 
O’Brien (D IIll.), Mason(RII1.), Byrnes (R Wis.) and Baker 
(R Tenn.) and Sens. Byrd (D Va.), Kerr (D Okla.), Frear 
(D Del.), Williams (R Del.) and Carlson (R Kan.). Sen. 
Long was the only conferee who did not sign the report. 


PROVISIONS -- As cleared for the President, HR 
12580 amended the Social Security Act as follows: 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


’- 


Established a new program of medical assistance for 
the needy aged, augmenting existing federally-supported 
state old-age assistance programs and financed by 
federal-state matching grants. Participation would be 
optional for each state and the program would be effective 
as of Oct. 1, 1960. 

Authorized annual appropriations of sufficient sums 
to cover the program and established the following 
limitations on federal participation: 

® For old-age assistance recipients: 

In states operating old-age assistance programs 
under which total federally-supported monthly payments 
averaged more than $65 per recipient (the maximum in 
which the federal government shared under existing law), 
the maximum could be increased by an average of $12 
per recipient (to $77) for purposes of medical payments, 
and new federal grants would cover 50-80 percent (depend - 
ing on state per capita income) of those medical payments 
authorized (see below). The existing federal matching 
ratio (four-fifths of the first $30 and 50-65 percent of 
payments between $30 and $65) would be retained for 
payments other than medical payments. Where such a 
procedure would provide more favorable matching, states 
could receive a flat 15 percent extra payment for medical 
costs in addition to the 50-65 percent payments, instead 
of utilizing the new 50-80 percent formula. 

In states operating programs under which monthly 
payments average $65 or less, federal grants would cover 
65-80 percent of medical payments. 

In all cases, the type and extent of medical assistance 
would be determined by each state, but the new federal 
matching provisions would apply only to payments of up to 
an average of $12 per month per old-age assistance 
recipient in any state ($6 per month in Guam, the Virgin 
Islands and Puerto Rico); the Government would share 
only in vendor payments (i.e., payments to doctors, 
hospitals and other providers of services) or in group 
insurance payments, not in cash payments to individual 
recipients. 

@ For the medically needy (aged persons whose income 
and resources were too high to qualify them for old-age 
public assistance but were determined by the states to be 
insufficient to meet the costs of medical care): 

Federal grants would cover 50 to 80 percent of 
medical payments. 

The type and scope of the program would be deter- 
mined by each state, with no limitation on total pay- 
ments in which the Federal Government would share; the 
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Government would share in vendor or insurance payments 
only; the state program must include noninstitutional as 
well as institutional care; there could be no enrollment 
fees; state plans must make provision for absent resi- 
dents; there could be no residence requirement that would 
exclude a person who resided in the state; benefits must 
be made available to eligible persons at age 65; for 
purposes of recovering payments, no lien could be made 
on a recipient’s property prior to his death, and no 
recovery could be made from his estate prior to his 
death or the death of his spouse. 
@ Under both categories, the bill: 

Barred federal sharing in payments for persons in 
public institutions other than medical institutions, persons 
in TB or mental institutions, and more than 42 days of 
care for persons in medical institutions as a result of a 
TB or psychosis diagnosis. 

Required the states to set ‘‘reasonable standards, 
consistent with the objectives”’ of the bill, for determining 
eligibility and extent of assistance. 

Required the states to designate an authority or 
authorities to establish and maintain standards for public 
and private institutions utilized in the program. 

Required the states to have a single state agency to 
administer or supervise the administration of the pro- 
gram, and required that state programs must be in 
effect in all political subdivisions of the state. 

Required approval of state plans by the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, and instructed the 
Secretary to develop guidelines for the states in operating 
their medical service programs. 

Provided for 50-50 federal state matching to cover 
administrative costs of the medical programs. 


0.A.S.D.I1, AMENDMENTS 


Liberalized the retirement test (earnings limitation) 
so that retirees under 72 would have 50 cents of benefits 
withheld for every $1 of earnings between $1,200 and 
$1,500 per annum, and $1 withheld for every $1 of 
earnings in excess of $1,500. (Under existing law, one 
monthly benefit check was withheld for each $80 in 
earnings above $1,200.) As under existing law, benefits 
would not be withheld for any individual month in which 
earnings were $100 or less. 

Liberalized Social Security work requirements so 
that, to be eligible for Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
benefits, a person would need one calendar quarter of 
coverage for every three elapsed quarters (instead of 
every two elapsed quarters as required by existing law) 
between Jan. 1, 1951 and the calendar quarter of retire- 
ment age or death. However, no change was made in 
the existing requirement that a worker must have a 
minimum of six to a maximum of 40 quarters of coverage 
(depending on length of work in covered employment) to 
qualify for benefits. 

Authorized payment of benefits to survivors of work- 
ers who died before 1940 and had at least six quarters of 
coverage; increased benefits for surviving children, so 
that each child would receive three-fourths of the amount 
the worker would receive had he lived, subject to existing 
maximum limitations on family benefits; authorized bene- 
fit payments to children living with stepfathers; authorized 
payment of benefits on the basis of certain invalid 
marriages made in good faith; and authorized payment of 
benefits to dependents of covered workers after one year 
of marriage, instead of three years. 


Made the following eligible for Old-Age, Survivors 
and Disability Insurance coverage: parents employed by 
their adult children in trade or business; certain workers 
in Guam and American Samoa; American citizens em- 
ployed by foreign governments or international organiz- 
ations (would be covered on the same basis as self- 
employed persons); and employees of non-profit organi- 
zations without the currently required concurrence of two- 
thirds of present employees. The bill alsomade changes 
in coverage provisions for state and local government 
employees; excluded from coverage domestic workers 
under age 16; and extended to April 15, 1962 the period 
during which ministers may elect to be covered. 

Changed provisions for investment of the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and Disability Insurance 
Trust Funds in Government securities so as to bring a 
somewhat higher yield to the Trust Funds. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


Increased annual authorizations for the following 
programs: Maternal and Child Health Services, from $21.5 
million to $25 million; Services for Crippled Children, 
from $20 million to $25 million; Child Welfare, from 
$17 million to $25 million, with a minimum annual allot- 
ment of $50,000 to each state. 


AID TO THE BLIND PROGRAM 


Liberalized earned income allowance for persons 
receiving aid to the blind under state programs, so that 
after July 1, 1962 the first $85 of monthly income plus 
one-half of monthly income in excess of $85 must be 
disregarded in determining need; prior to that date 
states may use criteria under existing law, under which 
the first $50 of earned income per month must be 
disregarded. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Raised the net federal unemployment tax on em- 
ployers from .3 to .4 percent (of wages paid out) and the 
gross tax from 3 to 3.1 percent, to cover administrative 
expenses of the program and an increase inthe fund used 
for loans to the states to help them meet their unem- 
ployment compensation obligations; altered administra- 
tive financing of the program by establishing an ‘‘unem- 
ployment security administration account’’ in the Un- 
employment Trust Fund; authorized an increase in the 
loan fund from $200 million to $550 million or more (the 
fund was currently depleted); tightened the requirements 
under which states may obtain loans from the fund; pro- 
vided, for purposes of recovering loaned money from the 
states, a progressive reduction in credits which are 
allowed employers in paying their gross federal unem- 
ployment compensation tax (these credits are allowed 
after payment of the net federal unemployment tax and 
are related to the size of state unernployment compensa- 
tion programs and the employer’s employment record); 
extended unemployment compensation coverage to em- 
ployees of certain agencies connected with the Federal 
Government such as Federal Credit Unions and Federal 
Reserve Banks, employees connected with overseas 
operations of American aircraft; employees of ‘‘feeder’’ 
corporations whose profits are paid to non-profit organi- 
zations; employees of certain tax-exempt fraternal and 
other organizations; and employees in Puerto Rico 
(previously covered under a separate program), 
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LABOR-H.E.W. FUNDS 


The House Aug. 25 and Senate Aug. 26, by voice 
votes, agreed to the conference report (H Rept 2152) on a 
bill (HR 11390) providing $4,350,921,331 in definite appro- 
priations and $3,249,000 in indefinite appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, Education and 
Welfare and related agencies for fiscal 1961. The action 
cleared the measure for the President. 

The total definite and indefinite funds in the final 
version of the bill were $131,618,600 less than had 
originally been voted by the Senate, but $170,147,600 more 
than the initial House version, $288,887,850 more than 
appropriated the previcus year, and $333,948,350 more 
than President Eisenhower’s budget request of $4,020,- 
221,981. (Weekly Report p. 561, 1079) 

Computed into the $4,020,221,981 request but not 
acted on in the bill was $17.9 million for defense educa- 
tional activities. This request, a supplemental, was for- 
warded too late for action in the Labor-HEW bill, and 
while the budget request was credited to the Labor-HEW 
bill, actual appropriation (of $14,430,000) was made in 
the second supplemental appropriations bill (HR 13161). 
(See p. 1514) 

The largest increases in the Labor-HEW appropria- 
tions, compared with Administration requests, were for 
the National Institutes of Health (increased $160 million 
over Mr. Eisenhower’s request, from $400 million to 
$560 million); federally impacted school districts (in- 
creased $79,617,000, from $171,085,000 to $250,702,000); 
federal hospital construction aid (increased $60 million 
from $126,200,000 to $186,200,000); and sewage plant 
construction grants (increased $25 million, from $20 
million to $45 million), 

Although Senate Minority Leader Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (R Ill.) June 17, when the Senate passed HR 11390, 
said he would ask the President to veto the bill because 
funds for too many programs had been increased, there 
was no mention of a veto during discussion of the con- 
ference report. 

PROVISIONS -- As sent to the President, HR 11390 
appropriated: 


LABOR DEPARTMENT 


Office of the Secretary $ 1,758,800 

Labor-management reporting 
and disclosure activities 5 

Office of the Solicitor 2,706,300 

Bureau of Labor Standards 2 

Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 


ment Rights 594,300 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training 4,061,000 


Bureau of Employment Security 441,381,700 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 65,298,300 


Bureau of Labor Stastistics 11,769,000 
Women’s Bureau 520,900 
Wage and Hour Division ___ 11,529,000 

Subtotal $ 547,245,300 


HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
Food and Drug Administration $ 16,952,000 


Freedmen’s Hospital 3,294,600 
Office of Education (489,248,331) 
Vocational education 33,702,081 
A & M colleges 2,501,500 
Grants for library services 7,500,000 
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Social Security Administration 


Floor Action - 15 


Payments to school districts 


(fiscal 1959) $ 7,362,000 
Payments to school districts 187,310,000 

Aid for school construction 63,392,000 
Defense educational activities 173,050,000 
Teaching of mentally retarded 1,000,000 
Salaries and expenses 13,430,750 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (74,431,000) 
Grants to states 56, 200,000 
Research and training 16,360,000 
Salaries and expenses 1,871,000 
Public Health Service (1,029,554,000) 
General assistance to the states 24,620,000 
Control of tuberculosis 6,430,000 
Communicable disease activities 14,116,000 
Environmental health activities 27,640,000 


Grants for sewage plant construction 45,000,000 
Grants for hospital construction 186,200,000 
Salaries and expenses, hospital 


construction services 1,675,000 
Hospitals and medical care 55,213,000 
Foreign quarantine activities 4,931,000 
Indian health activities 48,276,000 
Construction of Indian health 

facilities 9,714,000 

National Institutes of Health (560,000,000) 
General research and services 83,900,000 
National Cancer Institute 111,000,000 
Mental health activities 100,900,000 
National Heart Institute 86,900,000 
Dental health activities 15,500,000 
Arthritis and metabolic disease 61,200,000 
Allergy and infectious disease 44,000,000 


Neurology and blindness activities 56,600,000 


Grants, construction of health 

research activities 30,000,000 
Scientific activities overseas 

(special foreign currency program) 3,707,000 
Operations, National Library of 


Medicine 1,662,000 
Buildings and facilities 3,470,000 
Salaries and expenses 6,900,000 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 9,434,000 


(2,140,392,700) 
Grants to states for public 


assistance 2,083 ,000,000 
Bureau of Public Assistance 2,348,400 
Children’s Bureau 2,360,500 
White House Conference on 

Children and Youth 150,000 
Grants for maternal and child 

welfare 51,833,000 
Cooperative research in social 

security 350,000 
Office of the Commissioner 350,800 
American Printing House for 

the Blind 400,000 
Gallaudet College 3,506,000 
Howard University 6,748,000 
Office of the Secretary, HEW 2,077 ,000 
Office of Field Administration 2,762,000 
Office of the General Counsel 600,000 
Surplus property utilization 751,000 
White House Conference on Agin 760,000 

Subtotal 5780,910,6031. 
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RELATED AGENCIES 





National Labor Relations Board $ 17,300,000 
National Mediation Board 1,555,000 
Federal Mediation and Con- 

ciliation Service 3,905,400 
Interstate Commission on the 

Potomac River Basin ____5,000 

Subtotal $ 22,765,400 

TOTAL  $4,350,921,331 


In addition, the bill made indefinite appropriations 
of $3,249,000. 


SUPREME COURT APPOINTMENTS 


The Senate Aug, 29, by a 48-37 roll-call vote, adopted 
an amended resolution (S Res 334) expressing the sense of 
the Senate that the President should not make recess 
appointments to the Supreme Court, except to prevent or 
end a breakdown in the administration of the Court’s busi- 
ness, and a recess appointee should not take his seat on 
the Court until the Senate has ‘‘advised and consented’’ to 
the nomination. 

The prologue of the resolution, stating its purpose, 
said: (1) Senate consideration of Supreme Court nomina- 
tions should be done ‘‘in an atmosphere free from pres- 
sures inimical’’ to unbiased judgment; (2) Court nomina- 
tions ‘‘should be considered only in the light of the quali- 
fications the person brings tothe threshold of the office;’’ 
(3) Court recess appointments ‘‘inevitably’’ caused ‘‘pub- 
lic speculation on the independence’”’ of the nominee before 
his confirmation by the Senate; and (4) some Court ap- 
pointments were ‘‘taken in good faith’’, but without a full 
appreciation of the ‘‘difficulties’’ they caused the Senate. 

A motion by Sen. Kenneth B, Keating (R N.Y.) to re- 
commit the resolution to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
was rejected by a 33-52 roll-call vote. Both roll-call 
votes split generally along party lines. (For voting, see 
chart p. 1540) 

During debate, Sen. Philip A. Hart (D Mich.) and 
other proponents of the resolution said that investigation 
of the nominations of Supreme Court recess appointees 
was made difficult by the oath preventing all Court Jus- 
tices from talking about matters pending before the Court. 
Hart said that the Senate was ‘‘dreadfully handicapped’’ 
in considering nominations that have been, ineffect, par- 
tially confirmed by the serving of the recess appointment, 
and said that ‘‘indelicacy’’ was involved when ‘‘the Legis- 
lative Branch does business’’ with a Court Justice, They 
said the Supreme Court should be composed only of Jus- 
tices confirmed by the Senate. 

Keating and other opponents said the resolution was 
an attempt to restrict the President’s Constitutional re- 
cess appointment powers, and that a full Court was neces- 
sary to handle the large case load. They said the Court 
could not afford to wait for Congress to confirm nominees. 
They said the resolution not only went beyond the ‘‘advise 
and consent’’ powers of Congress, but that it was a re- 
flection against the President, as well as Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, and Justices William J. Brennan Jr. and 
Potter Stewart, who were recess appointees during the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

BACKGROUND -- The Senate Judiciary Committee 
Aug. 22 reported S Res 334 (S Rept 1893, Part I) with 
amendments, and Aug. 24 filed minority views (S Rept 1893, 
Part Il), The Committee amended the resolution by spe- 
cifying that Court appointments be made only to prevent 


or end ‘‘a demonstrable breakdown in the administration 
of the Court’s business’’, and in several minor ways. 

The report said that Chief Justice Warren was the 
first recess appointee in 100 years totake his seat on the 
Bench before confirmation. 

A controversy occurred in 1959 over the confirmation 
of recess appointee Justice Stewart; part of the contro- 
versy was over whether making recess appointments to 
important offices lessened the Senate’s power to ‘‘advise 
and consent.’’ (1959 Almanac p. 664) 

Minority views, signed by Republican Sens. Alex- 
ander Wiley (Wis.), Roman Hruska (Neb.), and Keating, 
said ‘‘the great volume, complexity, and importance of 
the work of the Supreme Court makes it imperative that 
there be a full complement of Justices at all times.”’ 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Senate Aug. 26 and the House Aug. 29 adopted by 
voice votes the conference report (H Rept 2162) on a bill 
(HR 6871) to provide an expanded graduate public health 
training program. 

The bill authorized a 5-year, $2 million-a-year pro- 
gram of project grants to public health schools and nurs- 
ing and engineering schools which provided graduate or 
specialized training in public health, It alsoextended in- 
definitely the Surgeon General’s authority under the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act (PL 85-544) to make $1 million in 
grants-in-aid annually to public health schools, 

The House June 25 passed HR 6871 by voice vote and 
the Senate July 1, by voice vote, passedit with minor and 
technical amendments. The Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee June 30 reported the bill without a 
written report. (Weekly Report p. 1125) 


COMMITTEE CHANGES 


Rep. Roy A. Taylor (D N.C.) Aug. 23 was appointed 
to the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
(Weekly Report p. 1197) 

Sen, Thomas E, Martin (R lowa) Aug. 24 resigned 
from the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
and was appointed to the Senate Rules and Administration 
Committee and Aug.3lto the Joint Printing and Library 
Committee. 

Sen, Milton R. Young (R N.D.) Aug. 24.was appointed 
to the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Sen, Quentin N, Burdick (DN.D.) Aug. 24 was appoint- 
ed to the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs, and Labor 
and Public Welfare Committees. 

Rep, Walter M. Mumma (R Pa.) Aug. 30 was appointed 
to the House Ways and Means Committee, replacing Rep. 
John A, Lafore Jr. (R Pa.), who resigned the same day. 


MINERAL LEASING 


Congress Aug. 24 cleared for the President a bill (HR 
10455) amending the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. The 
action came when both chambers adopted by voice votes a 
conference report (H Rept 2135), filed Aug. 23, which left 
the bill, except for minor or technical changes, the same as 
that passed by the Senate June 22. (Weekly Report p. 1132) 

As sent to the President, HR 10455 increased to 10 
years the length of a noncompetitive lease, raised to 50 
cents the minimum rental per acre; removed the distinc- 
tion between option and lease and brought tar and oil sands 
under the Act and limited the leasing of these lands to 
7,680 acres in any one state by any one person. 
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FOOD FOR PEACE 


The Senate Aug. 27, by voice vote, adopteda resolu- 
tion (S Con Res 116) expressing the sense of Congress 
that the President should ‘‘continue to explore with other 
nations the establishment of an international food-for- 
peace program”’ to provide food ‘‘to less favorably situ- 
ated peoples.’’ The House took no action on the bill 
before adjournment. 

The resolution said the aims of the program should 
be to combat extreme price fluctuations in the interna- 
tional food market, to alleviate famine and starvation, to 
help absorb temporary market surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts and to aid in economic and social development 
programs formulated in cooperation with appropriate 
international agencies. The resolution specified that 
U.S. participation in whatever program was worked out 
would depend on appropriate legislation by Congress 
later. 

The language of S Con Res 116 as adopted differed, 
particularly in adding a statement of aims, from an 
Administration resolution introduced Aug. 16 (S Con 
Res 114). Nevertheless, S Con Res 116 in general 
complied with an Aug. 8 request by President Eisenhower 
that Congress endorse his announced intention to present 
to the United Nations General Assembly in September a 
proposal to explore ways ‘‘whereby we and other fortu- 
nate nations can, together, make greater use of our 
combined agricultural abundance to feed the needy of 
the world,”’ 

The President, in nis Aug. 8 message to Congress, 
said the UN provided a ‘‘multilateral forum admirably 
suited to initiate consideration of this effort.’’ (Weekly 
Report p. 1446) 

Although S Con Res 116 received bipartisan Senate 
support, its sponsor, Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) 
and Foreign Relations Committee Chairman J.W. Ful- 
bright (D Ark.), in Aug. 9 speeches, said the idea of chan- 
neling food surpluses to needy nations through an inter- 
national agency had been initiated as early as the 83rd 
Congress (1953-54) by Sen. James E. Murray (D Mont.) 
in the form of a proposal for a world food bank, and had 
originally been opposed by Mr, Eisenhower. In 1956, 
Humphrey said, a Mutual Security Act provision asking 
the President to discuss the idea with other nations was 
passed by the Senate but dropped in conference because, 
according to Humphrey, the President opposed the idea, 
(1956 Almanac p. 424) Humphrey frequently in recent 
years sponsored similar proposals, 


PRESIDENT’S PLAN 


The program Mr. Eisenhower intended to present 
to the UN was outlined to the. Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Aug. 25 by Under Secretary of State C, Douglas 
Dillon, and printed in the Aug. 26 Committee report 
(S Rept 1922), 

Under the plan, the UN Foodand Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO) would assume two new functions. The first 
would be to coordinate existing programs by which sur- 
plus-producing nations moved food overseas through 
other-than-normal trade channels. The FAO would re- 
ceive information from surplus producers on what food 
was available, and on what terms, and from needy nations 
on what was needed. The FAO would then recommend 
exchanges best suited to fit the needs of both surplus 
ana needy nations, taking into account the objectives 
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of furthering agricultural development in the importing 
nations and avoiding upsets to normal markets. The 
FAO’s recommendations would be advisory, and not 
binding, and therefore no new legislation by Congress 
would be required to put this program into effect, Dillon 
said, 

U.S. programs affected would be those conducted 
under the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (PL 480) and Section 402 of the Mutual Secur- 
ity Act. Under these programs, the U.S. sells surpluses 
to foreign buyers for local currencies, barters surpluses 
to private U.S. traders for export in exchange for strate- 
gic materials, grants long-term credits to foreign nations 
for dollar purchases of U.S. surpluses and donates food 
to overseas disaster victims and international nonprofit 
welfare agencies. (For details, see 1954 Almanac p. 275; 
1959 Almanac p., 231) 

The second new FAO function, Dillon said, would re- 
quire creation of anew semi-autonomous unit within FAO, 
to receive outright food grants from surplus-producing 
nations and distribute them to needy nations. Where it 
was possible to sell foods under this program for local 
currencies, the proceeds would go to the donor nation, 
except for certain portions to be retained by the FAO to 
support technical assistance programs in the recipient 
nation. Dillon said this second program would require 
new legislation by Congress, if it were accepted by the 
UN, either substantially as the President proposed itor in 
some modified form. 

BACKGROUND -- For 1959 debate on food- for-peace 
proposals, and counterplans offered by the President and 
Humphrey, see 1959 Almanac p, 230-232. 


WABASH BASIN 


The Senate Aug. 25 by voice vote passed without 
amendment and sent to the House a bill (S 3625) to estab- 
lish a Wabash Interagency Water Resources Commission 
to coordinate plans for the development of water and 
related land resources in the Wabash River basin. 

The commission’s responsibilities included the co- 
ordination of federal, state and local plans, studies of the 
basin’s problems, preparation of an integrated develop- 
ment plan of its own and submission of an annual report 
to the President. 

Membership of the commission was to include Presi- 
dential appointees from federal departments concerned 
with the commission’s work, from Illinois and Indiana 
and from each interstate commission having jurisdiction 
over waters in the basin. 

The bill was passed after a briefdebate. Sen. Homer 
E, Capehart (R Ind.) said the plan might be unnecessary 
because it would to some degree duplicate work of exist- 
ing interstate and state commissions andthe Army Corps 
of Engineers. He said it already was known what should 
and could be done and that only the necessary funds were 
lacking. Sen, Paul H. Douglas (D Ill.) said the program 
‘‘obviously’’ was needed in order to protect the valley 
against ‘‘devastating floods’’ and that he hoped the com- 
mission would be ‘‘truly a bistate agency’’ which would 
not favor projects for the Indiana side. 

BACKGROUND -- The Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee Aug. 11 reported S 3625 (S Rept 1835), which was 
introduced by Sen. Vance Hartke (D Ind.). The report 
said the total area of the Wabash basin constituted about 
33,100 square miles, of which 320 were in Ohio, 24,220 
in Indiana and 8,560 in Illinois. 


(Floor Action continued on p. 1544) 
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NOT-SO-SOLID SOUTH SOUGHT BY BOTH PARTIES IN 1960 


One of the critical battle grounds of the 1960 Presi- 
dential election will be the 11 states of the South. Both 
parties have claimed several Southern states and have 
listed others which they regard as challenges. This Fact 
Sheet outlines the reasons why the ‘‘SolidSouth’’ has 
become a no-man’s land in the 1960 political wars, gives 
the history of Southern voting and the current situation 
in each Southern state. 


History of Southern Voting 


The so-called ‘‘Solid South’’ has not voted as a unit 
in a Presidential election since 1944, when all 11 states 
were in the Democratic column. 

In 1948 the States Rights party, composed of Demo- 
crats dissatisfied with their national party, ran Gov. 
Strom Thurmond (D S.C, 1947-51, now U.S, Senator) for 
President and carried four states: Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and South Carolina. 

In both 1952 and 1956 the break in Democratic 
Southern ranks came from defections to the Republican 
ticket led by Dwight D, Eisenhower. In 1952 Eisenhower 
carried Florida, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. In 
1956 the President carried Florida, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Virginia. (For complete history of 
state voting, see p. 1526) 

The 1960 threat to Democratic solidarity appears to 
be coming from both dissatisfied Democrats and intensive 
GOP efforts to increase past gains in the South. 


Dissatisfied Democrats 


Southern Democrats had increasingly poor relations 
with the national party up to the time of the national con- 
vention in July. National Chairman Paul M, Butler 
(1955-1960) consistently refused to compromise with 
Southern party elements, frequently urging strong civil 
rights stands and action by Democrats, and threatening 
to penalize those states which were behind on their quotas 
of party dues. Many Southern states had lagged in dues 
payments in protest against Butler. (Weekly Report p.571) 

At the Democratic National Convention, July 11-15, 
Southern dissatisfaction congealed as the party accepted 
a strong civil rights plank. The nomination of Sen. John 
F, Kennedy (D Mass.) as the party’s Presidential candi- 
date did little to soothe Southerners, who gave Sen. Lyndon 
B. Johnson (D Texas) 80 percent of their convention vote. 

Southern opposition to Kennedy had a number of facets 
besides his rivalry to Johnson. Kennedy is regarded as a 
liberal Senator with a civil rights record unattractive to 
Southerners. Newspaper reports of a June 23 statement 
by Kennedy to New York’s Liberal party saying he ex- 
pected to win the nomination without the help of the South 
had inflamed Southern antagonism toward him. The South 
is an area where Kennedy’s Catholicism is expected to 
be an important factor. 

Many regarded the selection of Johnson as the Demo- 
cratic Vice Presidential candidate as an attempt to 
mollify Southerners who were dissatisfied with the 





The South 


For the purposes of this study the following 11 
states are considered to belong tothe South: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia. 











Democratic platform and Kennedy. Even so, some 
Southerners do not regard Johnson’s selection sufficient 
balm, Those parts of Johnson’s record whichare empha- 
sized to make him more attractive to reluctant Northern 
Democrats, such as the fact that he had been effective 
in gaining passage for the 1959 civil rights bill, make him 
correspondingly unsatisfactory to Southerners. 

Johnson’s acceptance speech to the Democratic con- 
vention July 15 began, ‘‘I accept your nomination, I accept 
also -- with full confidence in the outcome and with high 
enthusiasm for a labor I love -- the happy privilege of 
campaigning on your platform for the victory that will be 
won in November by a united Democratic party.”’ 

In his first major speech of the campaign July 30 
in Nashville, Tenn., before an audience from many 
Southern states, Johnson said: 

‘‘Il am not here today as a Texan speaking to Tennes- 
seans. I come as an American -- to speak to fellow 
Americans. That is a point I want to make unmistakably 
clear. 

‘*Wherever I may go, I will never speak as a Souther- 
ner to Southerners or as a Protestant to Protestants or 
as a white to whites. I will speak only as an American to 
Americans -- whatever their region, religionor race.”’ 

In the seven weeks since the Democratic convention, 
many influential Democrats have said they would support 
Kennedy and Johnson, although frequently expressing 
strong reservations about the platform. 

These declarations of loyalty have resulted from a 
number of factors. Kennedy and Johnson have met numer- 
ous times in Washington, D.C., with Southern politicians 
in order to encourage their support. Congressional 
Southern leaders may be concerned with protection of 
committee chairmanships; these are allotted by party vote 
at the beginning of each Congress and Democrats might 
be reluctant to reinstate chairmen who failed to back the 
national ticket during the campaign. 

A number of Southern leaders minimize the onus of 
the Democratic civil rights plank by stating that party 
platforms are just for show and historically have little 
attention paid to them after the election. 

The negative effect of the Democratic civil rights 
plank was somewhat modified by the strength of the civil 
rights plank adopted by the Republican party. According 
to Sen. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.), ‘‘The South will stay 
with the Democratic party regardless of the civil rights 
plank,’’ and GOP National Chairman Thruston B. Morton 
of Kentucky has said, ‘‘The civil rights plank will not 
be an issue with either party.”’ 
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The Aug. 4 Tennessee primary to select a Demo- 
cratic Senatorial candidate was watched for signs of 
post-convention discontent among Southern Democrats. 
Incumbent Kefauver was challenged by segregationist 
Andrew T. (Tip) Taylor, who called Kefauver ‘“‘too 
liberal.’’ When Kefauver soundly defeated Taylor and a 
third candidate, he called his victory an answer to ‘‘the 
detractors of the South, who tried to say we are a back- 
ward people,’’ and said it showed the Democratic Presi- 
dential ticket ‘‘will win the allegiance of Americans 
everywhere,”’ 

Democratic National Chairman Henry M, Jackson 
Aug. 19 said the Southern picture was in good shape for 
Democrats but suggested their hardest battle would bein 
Florida, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 


Free Elector Plan 


Nevertheless the threat of rebellion by Democrats 
exists in some Southern states. This threat comes not in 
the form of consolidation behind a third party candidate 
but in the potential formation of a bloc of Presidential 
electors unpledged to any candidate who might hold the 
balance of power in a close Presidential race. 

No man can be elected President without receiving 
a majority of the country’s electoral votes. In a close 
race a small number of electors who did not vote for 
either major party candidate could prevent either one 
from receiving a majority. If this happened the election 
would be thrown into the House of Representatives. There 
the Presidential candidates who had the most electoral 
votes, not exceeding three men, would be voted upon with 
each state having one vote, and with a majority required 
for election. Again the Southern states might hold the bal- 
ance of power and beina positionto bargain with the can- 
didates for issues they regarded as vital. (For full details 
and a breakdown ofthe laws in Southern states with regard 
to the possible election of independent electors, see 
Weekly Report p. 569) 

If the 1960 election were thrown into the House, the 
Representatives elected in November would decide the 
issue, If state delegations remain as they are in the 
present Congress, the Democratic candidate would win. In 
the current House, assuming four Southern states and six 
Alabama electors remain uncommitted, the lineup of the 
other states would be: Democratic -- 28; Republican -- 10; 
tied -- 7. 

In the event of an insufficient electoral vote for any 
candidate, the Vice President would be selected by the 
U.S, Senate from the two top contenders. Each Senator 
would have a vote and a majority of the entire Senate 
would be required for election. It would therefore be 
possible to elect a President of one party and a Vice 
President of another, 

In 1960, with the addition of two new states since the 
last Presidential election, the total number of electoral 
votes will be 537 with 269 needed for election. Eleven 
Southern states have a total of 128 electoral votes. 

To date, two states, Alabama, with 11 electoral votes, 
and Mississippi, with 8 electoral votes, have made some 
provision to place independent electors on the ballot. 
Three states, Florida (10 electoral votes), Georgia (12) 
and South Carolina (8), have in the works movements 
which may lead to the placing of uncommitted electors 
on the ballot. 

The total number of independent electors which could 
be elected in the five states is 44 (only six of Alabama’s 
11 electors will be independent), 
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In each state where independent electors may run 
there is some argument as to their net effect on the vote 
totals of major party candidates. On the one hand the 
opportunity to register a protest against the Democratic 
party without actually voting Republican may cost Demo- 
cratic candidates voters who otherwise would have re- 
mained loyal. Such a split might help Republicans. On 
the other hand the independent ballot may absorb much 
of the vote of those former Democrats or independents 
who were determined not to vote Democratic, lessening 
Republican hopes for a majority of the state vote. 

This potential effect on the state vote for major 
Presidential candidates is possibly a more important 
aspect of the independent elector situation than the more 
unlikely event of such electors controlling the balance 
in the electoral college. 

Disposition of state leaders towards the Democratic 
ticket may also be a significant factor in the success of 
the major candidates in Southern states. 

Below is a state round-up of current outlook for 
support of the national ticket by state leaders and 
possible independent elector slates, 


ALABAMA -- 11 electoral votes, 1948-States Rizhts. 
1952-Democratic. 1956-Democratic. 

Alabama Democrats earlier this year elected 6 inde- 
pendent electors and five pledged to vote for the Demo- 
cratic national ticket. The independent electors are free 
to vote for the national ticket but are not bound to do sc. 
(Weekly Report p. 1048) 

Gov. John Patterson, a Kennedy supporter since 
before the convention, has stated he would work to get 
the independent electors to vote for Kennedy. 

The independent electors Aug. 10 asked Democratic 
leaders in Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
South Carolina to join them by sending ‘‘free states 
rights electors for the specific purpose of asserting in 
the electoral college our constitutional rights for preserv- 
ation of individual human liberty, of freedom of asso- 
ciation, of states’ rights and local seif government, all 
as guaranteed by our basic national charter....”’ 


ARKANSAS -- 8 electoral votes. 1948-Democratic. 
1952-Democratic. 1956-Democratic. 

Arkansas electors have been released from pledges 
of loyalty to the national party ticket by a 1959 law. 
Electors will be chosen at a September state convention, 

Neither Gov. Orval Faubus nor the states’ two 
Senators, J.W. Fulbright and John L, McClellan, have 
yet made public statements of support of the national 
ticket. State chairman Tom Harper has endorsed the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket. Faubus, who took a majority of 
the votes in a five-man field in the July 26 Arkansas 
primary for the gubernatorial nomination, may have 
considerable influence when he announces his position. 


FLORIDA -- 10 electoral votes. 1948-Democratic. 
1952-Republican. 1956-Republican. 

This state is a prime target of Republicans. Electors 
on a party ticket must take a pledge tor support of party 
candidates. Democratic state legislature leaders are 
considering calling a special session in order to provide 
legislation permitting the placing on the ballot of inde- 
pendent electors. The legislature may call itself into 
session without the consent of the Governor, Leroy 
Collins, who is an avowed supporter of the national ticket. 
Collins has said he would veto the legislation which might 
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Southern Politics - 3 


then go back to the legislature. Two-thirds of each house 
is required to override a gubernatorial veto. 

Sen. Spessard L. Holland has said he would vote for 
the Democratic ticket but has not said he would support it 
actively. Sen. George A. Smathers Aug. 19 was named 
assistant to the Democratic National Chairman and cam- 
paign manager for ‘‘11 Southern states plus Texas and 
Oklahoma,’’ Smathers Aug. 19 said his acceptance of the 
position ‘‘does not inany way meanthatI express approval 
of the Democratic platform nor indirect support of the 
Republican platform. Both of them are obnoxious and 
unrepresentative.”’ 

The Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel Aug. 17 quoted Rep. A, 
Sydney Herlong Jr. (D) predicting that Nixon would carry 
the state. 

Collins Aug. 23 warned that lack of Democratic unity 
could cost the party Florida’s electoral votes in the 
November election. 


GEORGIA -- 12 electoral votes. 1948-Democratic. 
1952-Democratic. 1956-Democratic. 

The Georgia Democratic state executive committee 
Aug. 9 voted to hold a referendum Sept. 14 giving Demo- 
cratic voters the chance to say whether they would prefer 
to have their electors commit themselves to a candidate 
before the November election or not. The referendum 
would have no more weight than a straw vote since a 
temporary Georgia law states that Presidential electors 
will be elected without reference to a Presidential candi- 
date. ' 
Gov. S, Ernest Vandiver (D) broke his silence on the 
ticket Aug. 22, after an Aug. 19 meeting in Washington, 
D.C,, with Kennedy and Johnson, and said he would support 
the ticket despite his continuing dislike for the ‘‘obnoxious” 
Democratic platform. Vandiver is one of Georgia’s 
Democratic electors and his endorsement of the national 
ticket brought statements of similar support from seven 
other electors, 

Sens. Herman E, Talmadge and Richard B, Russell 
had not, as of Aug. 29, endorsed the Democratic ticket. 
Talmadge has said that while he had the ‘‘highest regard’’ 
for the nominees he was opposed to portions of the plat- 
form. On March 26, he had urged the South to unite in the 
independent elector plan to prevent Northerners from 
‘*kicking us around,’’ 

The referendum is considered by some observers of 
no more importance than to give those with some dis- 
satisfaction an opportunity to express their objections. 


LOUISIANA -- 10electoral votes, 1948-States Rights. 
1952-Democratic. 1956-Republican, 

The state Democratic committee Aug. 11 voted to 
name electors pledged to the Kennedy-Johnson ticket, 
despite an attempt, backed by Gov. Jimmie Davis (D), to 
include a slate of independent electors. The committee 
turned down this plan 49-51. An attempt is underway to 
raise 1,000 signatures needed to place a slate of inde- 
pendent electors or electors pledged to a third candidate 
on the ballot to allow dissatisfied Democrats a non- 
Republican road to follow. 

Davis had not endorsed the Democratic national ticket 
as of Aug. 30. There is widespread dissatisfaction with 
the Democratic platform in Louisiana and the current 
school integration row in the state is expected to upset 
the political situation even further. Kennedy’s religion 
is also expected to be an issue as it was in the Jan, 9 
Democratic gubernatorial primary runoff when Davis, an 


upstate Protestant defeated New Orleans mayor de 
Lesseps Morrison, a Catholic from New Orleans. 


MISSISSIPPI -- 8 electoral votes. 1948-States Rights. 
1952-Democratic, 1956-Democratic. 

The Mississippi Democratic state convention Aug. 16 
voted to have onthe ballot, underthe Democratic insignia, 
both electors pledged to the Kennedy-Johnson ticket and 
a slate of independent electors. At the same time the 
convention denounced both party platforms. 

Gov. Ross Barnett (D) supported the move for a 
double slate and has said he would campaign for the in- 
dependent slate. Barnett July 18 called the Democratic 
platform ‘‘so horrible, so repulsive, so obnoxious and so 
contrary to our form of government, I don’t see how the 
people of the South can accept it.’’ 

Both Mississippi Senators, James O, Eastland and 
John Stennis have announced they would support Kennedy 
while stating their opposition to parts of the platform. 

The Jackson, Miss., State Times has endorsed Nixon 
for the Presidency stating that the South should announce 
its independence in national affairs. 


NORTH CAROLINA -- 14 electoral votes. 1948-Dem- 
ocratic, 1952-Democratic. 1956-Democratic, 

North Carolina has usually apstained from Southern 
‘frevolt’?” movements. Both Senators, Sam J, Ervin Jr. 
and B. Everett Jordan, and both Gov, Luther H, Hodges 
and Democratic gubernatorial candidate Terry Sanford 
are for Kennedy. Kennedy Aug. 18 announced Hodges 
would serve as honorary chairman ofa national campaign 
committee of business and professional people. 

Despite such party unanimity, Democrats feel there 
is a difficult campaign ahead. Kennedy Aug. 23 said the 
Presidential race in North Carolina would be a crucial 
one. ‘‘We’re going to have a formidable contest but the 
Democrats will win,’’ he said. 


SOUTH CAROLINA -- 8 electoral votes. 1948-States 
Rights. 1952-Democratic. 1956-Democratic. 

The Democratic state convention Aug. 15 voted to 
place only the Kennedy-Johnson ticket on the Democratic 
ballot in spite of a proposal, backed by Gov. Ernest F. 
Hollings, that both the national ticket and a slate of 
independent electors appear on the ballot. 

South Carolina has had a serious third-party threat 
in the last three Presidential elections, In 1948 the 
state went States Rights. In 1952 there was an independent 
Democrats-for-Eisenhower movement which received 
46.4 percent of the total state vote. In 1956 an independent 
ticket headed by Sen. Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.) received 
29.4 percent of the total state vote. 

Many regarded the double Democratic slate as a 
move by Hollings to split the vote of dissatisfied Demo- 
crats and insure a plurality for the regular ticket, and the 
proposal was referred to by some as the “‘Hollings trap’’. 

The official backing of the national ticket does not 
leave the Democratic party united in the state, Hollings 
lost some popularity with his move, While Sen, Olin D. 
Johnston (D) has declared himself for the ticket, Sen, 
Strom Thurmond (D) has called the Democratic platform 
a ‘‘road-map for socialism’’ and has withheld public 
endorsement of Kennedy. 

At the same time there is an independent movement 
to put a third slate of electors on the ticket, These may 
be pledged or unpledged. While there is no open endorse- 
ment of the move by the Democrats, the convention, while 
naming Kennedy to head the party slate, stated officially 
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that Democrats could vote as they please without ‘‘in 
any way affecting their party standing.”’ 

While there is a possibility of an independent group 
for Nixon, independents who lean Republican may work 
within the regular Republican organization to prevent 
the kind of split that occurred in 1952 when Eisenhower 
received 49.3 percen‘ of the vote, 2.9 percentas a regular 
Republican, and 46.4 percent on the independent ticket. 

At the state convention endorsing the Kennedy-John- 
son ticket, South Carolina Democrats passed a resolution 
condemning both Democratic and Republican platforms as 
‘invading the rights of the states.’’ Gov. Hollings told 
the convention to ignore the Democratic platform as 
meaningless. 


TENNESSEE -- 11 electoral votes. 1948-Democratic. 
1952-Republican, 1956-Republican. 

While Democratic leaders in the state, Gov. Buford 
Ellington and Sens. Estes Kefauver and Albert Gore, have 
declared their support for Kennedy, the Democratic ticket 
is not expected to have an easy time. One of the ele- 
ments of the campaign will be a large scale registration 
drive among Democrats. 

Ellington Aug. 23 said Kennedy had asked him what 
the biggest issue in Tennessee would be. “‘I told him it 
would be the religious thing -- there’s no use trying to 
hide it.’” He said however that the religious issue might 
backfire: ‘‘There is some resentment by the church 
membership over the intolerance being spread as far as 
the religious issue is concerned.”’ 


TEXAS -- 24 electoral votes. 1948-Democratic. 
1952-Republican, 1956-Republican. 


Top Democratic leaders are behind the ticket of 


Kennedy and native-son Johnson, although there is some 


dissatisfaction among Democrats with the result of the 
Democratic National Convention, 

George Charleton, a Democratic Presidential elec- 
tor, Aug. 23 said he did not plan to vote for the Demo- 
cratic nominees and would resign if required to do so, 

Republicans regard this as a key target state. The 
Houston Post Aug. 25 endorsed Nixon, ‘‘because of the 
proven fact of (his) statesmanship.’’ Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, president of the Post, was S»cretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare under President Eisenhower 
(1953-55). 


VIRGINIA -- 12 electoral votes. 1948-Democratic, 
1952-Republican. 1956-Republican. 

Most state leaders are openly for the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket, including members of the organization of 
Sen. Harry Flood Byrd, although Byrd himself has not en- 
dorsed the ticket. The state Democratic committee Aug. 
19 endorsed the ticket. Gov. J. Lindsay Almond Jr. and 
Sen. A, Willis Robertson have both endorsed the ticket. 

A move by the Virginia Coimnmittee for Constitutional 
Government to run a third ticket composed of Byrd as 
the Presidential candidate and Sen. Barry Goldwater (R 
Ariz.) as the Vice Presidential candidate was turned 
down immediately by both Byrd and Goldwater. Leaders 
Aug. 20 said they may place the ticket on the Virginia 
ballot nevertheless, 


GOP Southern Campaign 


The Republican party in June 1957 established a long 
term program to lessen Democratic dominance of the 
South and hold the gains made in 1952 and 1956, by 
strengthening Republican local and state organizations. 


Southern Politics - 4 


A major hurdle for Republicans in the South is the 
habit of voting Democratic and a traditional feeling that 
it is not quite respectable to do anything else, 

I, Lee Potter, in charge of the GOP’s ‘‘Operation 
Dixie’ since its inception, Aug. 20 said, ‘‘In the South 
there is such a wave of discontent as may give us one of 
the big political upsets of history.”’ 

Potter’s office Aug. 25 told Congressional Quarterly 
the Republicans plan to emphasize four states in their 
Southern campaign: Florida, North Carolina, Texas and 
Virginia. 

The GOP plans a full scale campaign with these 
speakers already lined up besides Nixon and Vice Presi- 
dential candidate Henry Cabot Lodge: Sen. Barry Gold- 
water (R Ariz.), Rep. Walter H. Judd (R Minn.), Secre- 
tary of Interior Fred A, Seaton, Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson, and national chairman Morton. Morton 
and Goldwater, who March 27 received the support of the 
South Carolina Republican state convention for the GOP 
Presidential nomination and appeals to Southerners with 
his articulate conservatism, are expected to be partic- 
ularly popular. Goldwater’s book, The Conscience of a 
Conservative Aug. 28 placed fourth in the New York 
Times’ listing of best selling non-fiction. 

Goldwater, who is scheduled to do at least eight 
days of campaigning in Southern states, Aug. 23 urged 
Nixon to campaign hard below the Mason-Dixon line 
‘*because I believe the majority of the Southern states 
will go Republican.’’ Goldwater Aug. 30saidthe Republi- 
cans will carry allofthe South withthe possible exception 
of Mississippi and Alabama. 


Nixon in the South 


In his July 28 speech accepting the GOP Presidential 
nomination Nixon said he would take no state for granted 
and would concede no state tothe Democrats. He pledged 
he would campaign in every state. 

Nixon opened his Southern campaign with a well- 
received speech in Greensboro, N.C., an area with many 
Republicans. He reiterated a point he had made fre- 
quently since his nomination: the hope that voters’ 
decisions would be based on the issues, not party labels. 
Like Johnson, Nixon made no bones about his civil rights 
position: ‘‘Everyone is aware of my strong convictions, 
My position in the South is the same as my position in 
the North and West,’’ he said. 

Nixon’s press secretary, Herbert G. Klein, Aug. 
18 said Nixon was reevaluating his chances in the 
South as a result of the success of the Greensboro 
speech. 

The Charlotte, (N.C.) Observer said in discussing 
Nixon’s Greensboro trip, ‘‘It has become increasingly 
clear, to Democrats as well as to Nixon, that Lyndon 
Johnson’s presence on the ticket solidifies very little 
below Mason and Dixon’s line. Itis no built-in guarantee 
that the Democrats can recover the ground they lost to 
Eisenhower four and eight years ago.” 

Besides regular Republican efforts, there is a fast 
increasing group cf independent state organizations aimed 
at attracting independents and Democrats to Nixon, As 
of Aug. 30/ five Southern states, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina and Texas, had these groups, 
affiliated with the Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge organ- 
ization of the Nixon-Lodge headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA |D/SD/2 (R/R/|R|D/D/D/D/D/D)D|D/D/D/D/D/D/D/D/D/D{sR/D/D | 2 [20|3 
SOUTHDAKOTA | | | | | | [| | | [RID/R/R/R/PRIR/R/R/R/|D/D/R/R/R/[R/R | i | 3/13 
TENNESSEE [Diculz |R/ID|D|D/D/D|D/D|/D/D/D/|D/D/R/D/RID/D/D/D/D7 RR | 1/ 19/5 
TEXAS IDisD)? |» |DID|D|D/ID|D|D/D/D/D/|D/D DID/kK|D/D D/D/D/R_R 1 | 20/3 
UTAH } | | | [| | | [| | | [DI RIRIR/[RID/IRIR/RIDID/D!D/D/RIR | o| 7/9 
VERMONT |R| R/|R|R/R/|R/RIR/RI|RIR_ RIRIRIRIR RIR/RIR/R/R/R/R/R RI 0 | 0 |26 
VIRGINIA |Dicul: |s|R|D/D|D/D/D/D/D/D|D|D/D|/ D/D R/D/D/D/DID{R/R | 1 | 19] 4 
WASHINGTON } | | | {| | [ [ 7 [TRID[ RRR PRIDIRIRIRID/D/ID/D/DIRIR | i| 7/9 
WEST VIRGINIA. | | [|R|R/R/D/D/D/D/D/R/R/R/R/|D/RYR/R R/D/D/D/D/DIDIR 0 | 12 /12 
WISCONSIN [R| R/R/R/R|R/IR{R/R|DIR/R/R{IR{D/R/RIPRIR/D/D/D/RID/R{R | 1 | 6/19 
WYOMING OS a ex OR [RID] R/R/RID/D/R/R/RID/D/D{R/DIRIR | 0 | 7 {10 
| | | 
WINNING PARTY |D/ R/|R/|R/{R|R{[R/|D/R|D{[R{R{R{[R{ID{D|RIR/R|DID{[DIDIDIRIR | 0 | 10 |16 








'. Four electors voted Republican; 3 voted Democratic. 
2. Confederate States, did not vote in 1864. 

». Did not vote in 1868. 

«. Votes were not counted. 

s. 3 votes for Greely not counted. 

« One elector voted Republican; 5 voted Democratic. 

» One elector voted Republican; 8 voted Democratic. 

s. 9 electors voted Republican; 5 voted Democratic. 

» 1 vote each for Democratic, Republican and People’s Party. 
». 22 electors voted Republican and 1 voted Democratic. 
1. 3 electors voted Republican and 1 People’s Party. 

12, 8 electors voted Republican and 1 voted Democratic. 
. 12 electors voted Republican; 1 voted Democratic. 

1. 7 electors voted Democratic; 1 Republican. 
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1s. 2 electors voted Republican; 6 Democratic. 

1 7 electors voted Republican; 1 Democratic. 

1% 11 electors voted Democratic; 1 voted States’ 
1 elector voted for Walter Jones. 


Rights, 


Blanks indicate states not yet admitted to the Union, 


A -- American Party 

CU -- Constitutional Union Party 
D -- Democratic Party 

PP -- People’s Party 

PR -- Progressive (Bullmoose) Party 
R -- Republican Party 

SD -- Southern Democratic Party 

SR -- States’ Rights Party 


? 
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GOP SEEKS TO ADD TO SEVEN SOUTHERN SEATS IN HOUSE 


Republican Congressmen from the South have never 
represented a serious threat to the supremacy of the 
Democratic party, but the seven GOP Representatives 
from Southern states show the Democratic bastion is not 
entirely impregnable, The number of Southern Republi- 
cans in Congress is ata high point, due in part to the coat- 
tail effect of President Eisenhower in the 1952 and 1956 
Presidential elections. Republicans in 1960 can be expect- 
ed to intensify their campaign for a larger GOP vote for 
Congressional seats as well as in the Presidential race. 


Present GOP Seats 


Congressional Quarterly has classified the following 
11 states as Southern: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

From these states, the following Republicans pres- 
ently are Members of the House of Representatives: Rep. 
William C,. Cramer (lst District, Fla.), Rep. Charles 
Raper Jonas (10th, N.C.), Rep. B. Carroll Reece (lst, 
Tenn,), Rep. Howard H, Baker (2nd, Tenn.), Rep. Bruce 
Alger (Sth, Texas), Rep. Richard H. Poff (6th, Va.) and 
Rep. Joel T, Broyhill (10th, Va.). 

The voting records of these men show they often have 
aligned themselves more with the national party and the 
President’s program and in other ways differed notice- 
ably from their Democratic colleagues from the South, 

Only two -- Reps, Alger and Poff -- have failed in 
recent years to support the President’s program the ma- 
jority of times they voted on rollcalls. Their scores, all 
in the 85th Congress (1957-59): Alger -- 30 percent 
Presidential support and 56 percent opposition; Poff -- 
49 percent Presidential support and 51 percent opposition. 

Four -- Cramer, Jonas, Poff and Broyhill -- signed 
the March 12,1956 ‘‘Southern Manifesto’’, with 78 Southern 
Democrats in the House, criticizing the Supreme Court for 
its 1954 decision calling for the desegregation of schools. 


Voting Groups 

President Eisenhower in 1952 cracked the ‘‘Solid 
South’’ for the first time since 1928. In 1952 he won in 
Florida, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia; in 1956, he added 
Louisiana to the list. Five House seats became Republi- 
can since 1950, but the Eisenhower coattail effect was not 
the explanation for the election of Republicans to all the 
Southern seats, 

In the mountainous areas of Tennessee and, to some 
extent, Virginia, Republicanism can be traced to pre- 
Civil War times, Traditional Republicanism in these 
areas has its heritage in the highland farmer who worked 
the land without slaves and spurned the system of the 
plantation owner. The highlander considered the Civil War 
a rich man’s fight, one that would bririg him only trouble 
and no benefits. In defiance of the Southern economic 
order, he voted against secession and therefore for the 
Republican party of President Lincoln. The mountaineer 
has continued to vote Republican and the result has been 
the almost continuous election of Republicans to Congress 
from these areas. 


Where Mr. Eisenhower did help considerably was in 
the election of Southern Republicans from moderate-sized 
or large metropolitan areas to which a number of North- 
ern Republicans had migrated over recent years,suchas 
Dallas (Alger) and St. Petersburg-Tampa (Cramer). 

Another explanation for the election ofa Southern Re- 
publican has been dissention within the ranks ofthe local 
Democratic party. These transient seats generally have 
returned to the Democratic fold once the schism healed. 

Gerrymandering in the redistricting that took place 
throughout the country after the 1950 census playeda sig- 
nificant role in defining some of the Republican districts 
in the South. Invariably, however, the Southern state 
legislatures have been under Democratic control so that 
Republican strength was reduced to a minimum, 


State Breakdown 


In the following list, CQ has identified by state each 
of the Southern Republican seats and explained its Repub- 
lican origin. 


FLORIDA-- William C. Cramer, the first Florida 
Republican to be elected to Congress since 1875, has rep- 
resented the Ist District since 1955. Mr. Eisenhower’s 
popularity in Florida in 1952 was an important factor in 
the argument of local Republican leaders that the district’s 
residents, many of whom had moved from the North in 
recent years to the St. Petersburg-Tampa area, should 
vote a full GOP ticket. 

Democrats blamed Cramer’s 1954 victory over ex- 
Rep. Courtney Campbell (D 1953-55) on his favorable 
television personality and the ballot. The setup on the 
voting machines lost enough Democratic votes to result 
in Campbell’s defeat, Democratic leaders claimed, for the 
voter had to pull two levers to cast a ballot for the full 
Democratic ticket, the first for unopposed candidates and 
a second where two or more candidates were running for 
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the office. Many neglected to pull the second lever, Demo- 
crats claimed. Party leaders admitted, however, that the 
ballot arrangement was the same as in 1950 and 1952 when 
their candidate won the seat over Republican opposition. 

Cramer first ran for the seat in 1952 when he lost to 
Campbell by a margin of 50.7 percent; in 1954 Cramer 
won by the same margin, In the interim, he campaigned 
heavily on the national Republican record and his record 
in the state legislature where he was responsible for 
securing for the Ist District area a number of state- 
financed projects. Republicans stressed the importance 
of a two-party system for Florida. 


NORTH CAROLINA -- The 10th District seat of Rep. 
Charles Raper Jonas includes most of the predominantly 
Repubiican area in North Carolina. (The 9th District also 
has shown somewhat heavy GOP voting in recent elec- 
tions.) Situated in the Western part of the state and 
bordering on Tennessee’s Republican Ist and 2nd Dis- 
tricts, the 10th has a mountain heritage whichthe state’s 
Democratic legislature has attempted to minimize through 
gerrymander. The Republicans have not held the seat 
consistently however. Jonas, who first was elected in 
1952, was the only Republican to be elected from the 10th 
since his father, Charles A. Jonas, heldtheseat 1929-31. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s popularity in North Carolina in 
1952 (he lost the state’s 14 electoral votes by less than 
100,000 popular votes) undoubtedly helped to revive the 
Republican Congressional vote. Jonas in that election won 
by a margin of 57.5 percent. He showed similar strength 
in 1954, but since then has lost ground and in 1958 was re- 
elected by 51.9 percent. 


TENNESSEE -- Like Kentucky, Tennessee is the home 
of a number of traditionally mountain Republican coun- 
ties, represented by the Ist and 2nd Districts. B. Car- 
roll Reece originally went to Congress from the Ist 
District in 1920 and has been defeated only once since 
-- in 1930 by anIndependent Republican, Both the lst and 
the 2nd, represented by Howard H, Baker, have been con- 
sistently Republican for nearly a century, receiving only 
slight opposition from Democrats, 

In Tennessee there reportedly is a ‘‘deal’’ between 
Republicans and Democrats. The arrangement goes 
something like this: In return for the lack of serious 
Democratic opposition in the lst and 2nd Districts, state 
GOP leaders make sure that no threatening Republicans 
run for state offices. Patronage, reportedly, is distri- 
buted equitably in order to please both sides. 


TEXAS -- Eisenhower’s popularity throughout Texas, 
Northern Republicans who had moved to Dallas and a 
split within the local Democratic party all contributed to 
the election of Rep, Bruce Alger in 1954. In electing 
Alger, Dallas, the center of business and finance in 
Texas, went Republican for the first time since the 
Civil War. 

In 1954, Alger was opposed by Democrat Wallace 
Savage, former mayor of Dallas, who also was running for 
the first time. As chairman of the Texas Democratic 
Executive Committee, Savage alienated a number of lib- 
eral Democrats. In 1952 he backed General Eisenhower 
and in the 1954 Democratic primary he defeated Leslie 
Hackler, a liberal, Savage’s opposition was led by the 
Americans for Democratic Action and the local labor 
unions, This Democratic vote combined with the normal 
Republican vote in Dallas was sufficient to give Alger 
the election. 





Winning Percentages 


Following are the percentages by which the seven 
Southern Republican seats discussed in this Fact 
Sheet were won since 1952 and the percentage of the 
vote won by President Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956. 
Light face means Republican; bold face Democrat. 





HOUSE &% ] IKE% | 


1958 1956 1954 1952! |1956 1952 | 
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Fla, Ist District 

Cramer 58.8 56.4 50.7 
N.C, 10th District 

Jonas me (6G. CUTS CUTS 62.4 59.0 
Tenn, Ist District 

Reece wet tai 62:5 63 70.4 69.5 
Tenn, 2nd District 
Baker 67.7 X 58.0 68.9 62.2 62.8 
Texas Sth District 

Alger 32.0 33.0 $2.9 x 65.7 63.0 
Va. 6th District 

Poff 36.7 62.1 623 31:5 66.2 62.8 
Va, 10th District 

Broyhill 52.3 56.2 53.7 50.2 56.3 60.3 


X . No major party opposition, 


63.0 61.9 
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Democratic leaders in Dallas were convinced that 
Alger’s election was a fluke and anticipated election of a 
Democrat in 1956, but Alger, relying on the popularity of 
the national Republican ticket and his personal appeal had 
been able to strengthen his position sufficiently to stay in 
office. In 1954 Alger won by a margin of 52.9 percent and 
in 1956 by 55.6 percent, but in 1958 he won by a margin of 
only 52.6 percent. 


VIRGINIA -- With the Presidential ticket winning 
Virginia’s 12 electoral votes in 1952 by a popular vote 
majority oi 56.3 percent, Republicans were able to send 
three GOP Representatives to Washington. Two have 
remained in office. 

The success of Republicans in Virginia has been a 
combination of traditional mountain voting, which has lost 
GOP strength in recent decades, and migrant Republi- 
cans -- families of Government and private firm em- 
ployees from the North -- in Alexandria, part of the 
Washington, D.C., metropolitan area. 

As a result of redistricting after the 1950 census, 
the 10th District in the Northern part of the state was 
created and Republican Joel T. Broyhill was elected as 
its first Representative, Broyhill’s vote percentage has 
dropped in recent years. In 1958 he was elected by a 
margin of 52.3 percent. 

Richard H. Poff of the 6th District, in the mountains 
and bordering on West Virginia, owed his 1952 victory 
in large part to the Eisenhower coattails. However, the 
nucleus of a Republican vote has existed inthe 6th District 
for nearly a century with a mountain vote similar to that 
in Tennessee and Kentucky. Since 1952, Poff has 
strengthened his position, winning in 1958 by a margin 
of 56.7 percent. 

William C. Wampler (R ex-Rep,. 1955-57) in the 9th 
District was the third Virginia Republican towina House 
seat in 1952. Also aided by Eisenhower popularity, 
Wampler lost his seat in 1954 to the present incumbent, 
Rep. W. Pat Jennings (D). 
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RECORD VOTE SOUGHT FOR 1960 ELECTIONS 


Citizens’ groups and political parties made the tradi- 
tional effort to get out the vote for the 1960 Presidential 
and Congressional elections. Both Republicans and Demo- 
crats emphasized registration as the key task for precinct 
workers. The nonpartisan American Heritage Foundation, 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council, again con- 
ducted a national advertising campaign toencourage citi- 
zens’ registration, campaign participation and voting. 

The Census Bureau Aug. 24 told Congressional 
Quarterly an estimated 107,000 American civilians would 
be of voting age* on Nov. 1, 1960. An additional 1,900,000 
members of the armed forces would he of voting age, but 
are not included in overall eligibility figures, the Bureau 
said, 

This Fact Sheet analyzes the voting participation 
record of the U.S. electorate, comparing U.S. figures with 
those from foreign countries and ona state-by-state basis. 


Size of the Vote 


The American vote has been growing in recent years, 
along with the growth of the country. But the U.S, still 
lags behind other democracies inthe proportion of eligible 
voters who actually go to the polls. 

Voting participation in the U.S, hit a peak in 1952, 
when 61,551,919 citizens -- an estimated 63 percent of 
the eligible voters -- cast ballots in Dwight D, Eisen- 
hower’s first campaign for the Presidency. In 1948 only 
50.1 percent of the eligible voters had voted; in 1956 the 
participation percentage was 60.4. In non-Presidential 
election years the figures are far lower: 43.6 percent 
voting in Congressional races in 1958, 42.5 percent in 
1954 and 41.8 percent in 1950, 

In contrast, elections during the past four years in 
the democracies of Western Europe have produced these 
percentages of participation by eligible voters: Great 
Britain, 78.1 percent; France, 77.0 percent; Italy, 93.9 
percent; Belgium, 85.1 percent; Netherlands, 94.0 per- 
cent; Norway, 78.2 percent; Denmark, 80.0 percent; and 
West Germany, 87.8 percent. In many ofthese countries 
the government takes an active role in encouraging citi- 
zens to vote through automatic registration and similar 
devices. In Luxembourg, which had a turnout of over 97 
percent in its last election, citizens are fined if they do 
net vote. 

Elections experts point out that millions of persons 
included in the Census Bureau’s estimates of citizens of 
voting age are barred from voting for reasons often beyond 
their control. Richard M.Scammon, director of elections 
research of the Governmental Affairs Institute, believes 
that at least 13 millionof the 107,000,000 Americans sup- 
posedly qualified to vote in 1960 are ‘‘legally disqua- 
lified."’ He estimates that perhaps 12 million citizens 
were so disqualified from voting in 1956, so that a fair 
participation percentage would be close to 70 percent 
rather than 60 percent. (For state-by-state breakdown 





*Age 21 or over except in Georgia and Kentucky, where 18 is the 
minimum, and Alaska, where 19 is the minimum. 





State Percentages 


High- and low-scoring states in 1956 and 1958 
balloting for President and the House. Figures 
show the percentage of potential voters voting: 


President - 1956 


High-Scoring Low-Scoring 


Idaho 77.3% Miss. 22.1% 
Conn. 76.6 S.C, 24.6 
Utah 76.1 Ala. 28.5 
Mass. 78.3 Ga. 30.0 
N.H. 75.2 Va, 34.2 
Rl, 74.5 La. 36.6 


House - 1956 


High-Scoring Low-Scoring 


Conn. 76.4% Miss. 18.3%, 
Utah 75.0 S.C. 21.4 
Idaho 73.8 Ala. 22.0 
RI, 73.3 La. 23.4 
Mass. 71.9 Ark, 26.5 
Ind. 71.9 Ga, 26.9 
House - 1958 

High-Scoring Low-Scoring| 
Conn, 66.1% Miss. 5.2% 
S.D. 64.3 Ark, 5.9 
Idaho 63.6 S.C, 6.1 
R. I, 62.7 Ga. 7.1 
Ind. 62.2 La. 10.7 
Wyo. 61.2 Texas 14.5 











of legal disqualifications for voting, see Weekly Report 
p. 256). The major reasons for involuntary non- 
voting include: 


@ Aliens, convicts, idiots and the insane are barred 
from voting. 

@ In several states paupers, persons in the poor house 
or prisons, those who have been disenfranchised because 
of corrupt election practices, vagrants and persons who 
have engaged in duels, are not allowed to vote. 

@ The poll tax -- still in effect in five states -- 
probably bars about 4 million Americans from voting. 

@ Nineteen states require proof of literacy. This 
requirement alone may prevent up to 1,000,000 Negroes 
in the Southern states from voting. 

@ Residence requirements prevent millions of Amer- 
icans from voting, or make voting extremely difficult. 
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The Census Bureau estimates 20 percent of the population 
moves every 12 months -- and most states require one 
year’s residence in order to vote, Sometimes a citizen 
moves within his own city, county or state, simplifying 
re-registration or making it possible for him to return 
to his former voting place on election day, But experts 
believe it likely about 8 million otherwise eligible 
Americans will lose their vote because of residence 
requirements in the 1960 elections. 


® Residents of the District of Columbia and all 


federally-owned property, regardless of location, are 
voteless. 

@ Negroes are effectively discouraged from voting in 
some parts of the South, 

® Members of the armed forces and other absentees 
can vote only with some difficulty. (The Census Bureau 
estimate of eligible citizens of voting age, however, does 
not include members of the armed services.) 


Voluntary Non-Voting 


Millions of citizens do not vote because they lack 
sufficient information or interest or because they feel 
their vote will make no difference. These persons are 
the chief targets of the get-out-the-vote campaigns. 

In some areas, particularly the South, these non- 
voters may insist they have good reason to desist from 
voting in the general election because there are no opposi- 
tion candidates, or only token opposition. Voter turn- 
outs in one-party states are often heavier inthe primaries 
than in the general election. However, there are fewer 
one-party areas in the country now thaninearlier years. 
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Parties’ Plans 
DEMOCRATS 


The campaign organization of Democratic Presiden- 
tial nominee John F. Kennedy has directed formation of 
a National Voters Registration Committee in behalf ofthe 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket, The group, headed by Rep. Frank 
Thompson Jr. (D N.J.), has a Washington staff of 12 and 
state registration chairmen operating in 40 states. 

Robert J. Burkhardt, executive director of the 
Thompson group, Aug. 18 told Congressional Quarterly the 
Kennedy forces estimated there were about 25,000,000 
unregistered but eligible voters, and had adopted the figure 
of 20,000,000 as a “‘practical goal’’ for new registrations 
in 1960. The Kennedy-Johnson registration drive, he said, 
would concentrate on large urban areas. He said can- 
vasses made in such areas showed that 7 out of 10 un- 
registered persons were Democrats and would presuma- 
bly vote for Kennedy. Burkhardt said that if the regis- 
tration drive succeeded in registering 20,000,000 new 
voters in urban areas, and if 95 percent of them actually 
voted in the general election (a normal percentage for 
newly registered voters, he said), then there would be 
13,300,000 more votes for the Kennedy-Johnson ticket than 
otherwise possible. 


REPUBLICANS 


Republicans have also announced a national drive for 
increased registration, but without the high degree of 
direction from Washington which characterizes the Demo- 
cratic drive. Republican National Committee campaign 
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director Albert B, Hermann Aug. 18 told Congressional 
Quarterly the GOP registration drive would concentrate 
on 23 states from Maine to California which have a total 
of 369 electoral votes. The state drives, he said, would 
be stimulated and coordinated by the Republican National 
Committee, but direct management would be conducted at 
the state, county and precinct level, Hermann said that 
in the light of poor Republican returns in the 1958 elec- 
tion the party had embarked on a program of reactivation 
and stimulation of regular Republican organizations 
throughout the U.S., coupled with the formation of satellite 
organizational units at both national and local levels. One 
of the more important new units formed, he said, was one 
assigned the task of increasing voter registration in 
cooperation with regular GOP organizations. 

Hermann disputed the contention that a large majority 
of unregistered voters would vote Democratic, pointing 
to national voter preference polls favorable to the 
Nixon-Lodge ticket. 


American Heritage Foundation 


The American Heritage Foundation, in cooperation 
with the Advertising Council, June 6 announced an inten- 
sive nationwide advertising campaign to urge citizens to 
register and vote, to stimulate a flood of ‘‘new money’’ 
for political candidates and parties, and to encourage 
citizens to inform themselves on the issues and to “‘dig 
in’’ and work for their chosen candidates. In the early 
phase of the campaign (June tomid-September) the public 
is being urged: ‘‘Don’t Pass the Buck -- Give Your 
Bucks to the Party of Your Choice,’’ Later in the cam- 
paign the slogan will be: ‘‘Don’t Pass the Buck -- VOTE!”’ 
All of the advertising space and time for the project is 
contributed by local or national advertisers or the 
advertising media themselves, Advertising Council 
officials said that advertising worth $12 million would 
be contributed during the 1960 Presidential campaign. 
The American Heritage Foundation has conducted cam- 
paigns urging increased registration and voting in every 
election since 1952. 


Other Groups 


Labor -- George Meany, president of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiz- 
ations, Aug. 17 announced his organization would spend 
about $500,000 on a drive to get its 13,500,000 members 
and their families and neighbors to register and vote. 
The AFL-CIO executive council Aug. 17 approved the 
plan under which the AFL-CIO would set up community 
committees which would spend the $500,000 figure on 
phone calls, literature, offices and ‘‘anything we cando’’ 
to get more persons registered, as Meany explained the 
program, 
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Vote Cast for President, 1920-56 


(Rounded off to nearest thousand) 


1920 26,813,000 1940 49,820,000 
1924 29,091,000 1944 47,976,000 
1928 36,812,000 1948 48,834,000 
1932 39,751,000 1952 61,552,000 
1936 45,647,000 1956 62,016,000 


SOURCES: CENSUS BUREAU AND CQ 











Registered Voters 


Only a few states report onthe number of voters 
who register, so that it is impossible to compile an 
accurate national figure on the number of registered 
voters or to compute what percentage of registered 
voters actually go to the polls on election day. 

Registration figures from 1958 are available 
from the states listed below. The first column gives 
the reported number of registered voters; the second 
column the percentage of the voting age population 
which registered; and the third column the percentage 
of registered voters who actually went tc the polls 
and cast votes in 1958 elections for the House of 
Representatives. 


Percentage Percent of 

1958 of Adult Registered 

Registration Population Who Voted 

Ariz. 391,511 64.6% 70.9% 

Calif. 6,752,421 77.5 73.4 
Maine 483,875 85.4 56.8 
Mass. 2,556,300 82.5 69.5 
Nev. 117,565 76.0 69.5 
N. H. 324,887 90.0 60.9 
N. Y. 6,759,343 63.9 81.7 
N. C. 1,818,869 72.3 33.5 
Ore. 877,952 81.0 67.8 
s. Cc. 539,735 42.9 14,2 
Utah 376,798 82.3 75.9 
Vt. 196,279 88.7 62.7 
Wash. 1,375,035 83.7 63.8 
W. Va. 1,083,141 93.1 56.9 


SOURCES: GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS iNSTITUTE 
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Business -- John Bowles, president of the Rexall 
Drug Company and Robert R,. Sprague, executive com- 
mitteeman of the United States Savings and Loan League, 
have launched a national campaign to increase voter 
registration and voting through use of the nation’s 6,000 
savings and loan associations and 11,000 Rexall drug 
stores as ‘‘Let’s All Register, Let’s All Vote’’ head- 
quarters in communities throughout the U.S. Bowles be- 
came interested in the campaign after a girl Soviet guide 
in Moscow in 1959 roused his patriotic anger by asking 
why Americans, who boast of democracy, did not them- 
selves participate in larger numbers in their own elec- 
tions. 


League of Women Voters -- To conduct their usual 
drive for an informed vote, League chapters publicize 
registration deadlines, conduct candidates’ meetings to 
acquaint voters with nominees and issues, demonstrate 
voting machines and participate in community drives to 
increase the size of the vote. The emphasis of the League 
campaigns is on an informed vote ratherthana large vote 
for the sake of size alone. 





General Federation of Women’s Clubs -- Declaring 
that “‘one of the skeletons in our national closet is our 
voting record,’’ Mrs. E, Lee Ozbirn, newly elected 
federation president, Aug. 22 announced a pamphlet 
challenging women to ‘‘get out the vote’’ would be dis- 
tributed to 17,000 federation clubs throughout the U.S, 
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How Many Voted ames 
NUMBER OF VOTES CAST FOR PRESIDENCY, HOUSE IN YEARS SHOWN 
1958 1956 1956 - 1954 1952 1952 1948 
House President House House ‘ President House President 

ALABAMA 240 , 862 496, 861 382,955 279, 789 426,120 342, 827 214,980 
ALASKA 48,647 -— - _ o~- — -- 
ARIZONA 277 , 566 290,173 280 , 509 223,402 260 , 570 248, 400 177,065 
ARKANSAS 60, 222 406, 572 269,763 280 , 264 404, 800 361,923 242,475 
CALIFORNIA 4,953,749 5,466, 355 5,177,883 3, 873, 281 5,141,849 4,563,660 4,021,538 
COLORADO 534,025 663,110 628,551 480,084 630, 103 606, 566 575,237 
CONNECTICUT 968, 328 Pe FD 1,113,700 935,744 1,096,911 1,092, 797 883,518 
DELAWARE 152,896 117,988 176, 182 144,236 174,025 170,015 139,073 
FLORIDA 494, 361 1,124, 220 941,723 326, 287 989, 337 738, 804 577,643 
GEORGIA 158,638 659, 945 592, 536 350, 171 655, 803 547, 264 418,760 
HAWAII -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
IDAHO 239,028 272,973 260 , 434 226,012 276,231 264, 598 214,816 
ILLINOIS 3,229, 864 4,407,351 4,240,099 3,257,721 4,481,058 4,353,356 3,984,046 
INDIANA 1,721,464 1,974,607 1,961 ,322 1,586,631 1,955,325 1,935, 563 1,656,214 
IOWA 829,916 1,234, 580 1,170,216 817,253 1,268,773 1,143, 156 1,038, 264 
KANSAS 717,694 866, 243 827 , 462 614,989 896, 166 823, 939 788,819 
KENTUCKY 475,818 1,053, 805 965,04] 668, 488 993, 148 950, 806 822,658 
LOUISIANA 182, 124 617,544 387 , 655 216, 323 651,952 416,403 416,326 
MAINE 274,690 351,706 292 , 456 241,443 351,786 234,125 264,787 
MARYLAND 712,126 932,528 865, 800 638, 875 902,074 841, 248 596,735 
MASSACHUSETTS 1,776,219 2, 348, 506 2,241,506 1,782,722 2, 383, 398 2,288,715 2,155,347 
MICHIGAN 2,253,810 3,080,468 2,994,677 2, 133,390 2,798, 592 2,771,937 2, 109,609 
MINNESOTA 1,131,127 1,340,005 1,388,510 1,131,492 1,379,483 1,388, 188 1,212,226 
MISSISSIPPI 61,464 248, 104 205, 532 99, 342 285 ,532 240 , 752 192,190 
MISSOURI 1,166,817 1,832, 572 1,692,781 1,184,813 1,892,062 1,861,436 1,578,628 
MONTANA 228,470 271,171 263, 204 224 587 265 ,037 256,066 224,278 
NEBRASKA 415,590 577, 137 546, 402 406, 692 609 , 660 566, 283 488,939 
NEVADA 82,328 96, 689 94,254 77,639 82,190 80,595 62,117 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 197, 504 266,994 253,145 191,818 272,950 257 , 669 231,440 
NEW JERSEY 1,906,449 2,484,312 2, 387,602 1,786, 853 2,419, 554 2, d1a,a07 1,949,555 
NEW MEXICO 192, 349 253,916 244,344 188, 862 238,608 233,774 185,767 
NEW YORK 5,522,916 7,091,109 6, 886,811 4,999, 878 7,128,241 6,910,400 6,274,527 
NORTH CAROLINA 608, 856 1,165,592 _———_-1,025,272 604,179 1,210,910 1, Fa, ao 791, 209 
NORTH DAKOTA 184,219 253,991 229 , 257 188,934 270,127 231,096 220,716 
OHIO 3,110,583 3,702, 265 3,381 , 367 2,498, 837 3,700,758 3,382, 285 2,936,071 
OKLAHOMA 529,775 859, 350 812,715 545,789 948,984 933, 33% 721,599 
OREGON 595, 156 735,597 718,694 564,494 695,059 666,092 524,080 
PENNSYLVANIA 3,961,198 4,576,503 4,518,779 3,695,910 4,580,717 4,517,725 3,735, 149 
RHODE ISLAND 340 , 454 387, 609 381,062 323, 154 414,498 407, 289 326,098 
SOUTH CAROLINA 76,632 300 , 583 262,004 213,335 341,087 283, 852 142,571 
SOUTH DAKOTA 257 , 989 293, 857 288,016 232, 167 294, 283 287, 475 250,105 
TENNESSEE 371, 805 939,404 681 , 297 344,797 892,553 700 , 395 550, 283 
TEXAS 768, 841 1,955, 168 1,707,448 622,763 2,075,946 1,719, 386 1,147,245 
UTAH 286 , 323 333,995 329, 293 263,031 329, 554 326, 823 276, 305 
VERMONT 122,702 152,978 154,533 114,289 153,539 153,060 123,382 
VIRGINIA 431,609 697,978 696,785 342,344 619,689 446, 840 419,256 
WASHINGTON 876, 826 1,150, 889 1,061,893 815,822 1, 102,708 1,016,479 905,059 
WEST VIRGINIA 615,787 830, 831 806 , 394 591,492 873, 548 874,602 748,750 
WISCONSIN 1,181,100 1,550,558 1,522, 154 1,140,788 1,607,370 1,568, 192 1,276, 800 
WYOMING 111,780 124,127 120,128 108,771 129,251 126,720 101,425 

TOTAL 45,638,596 62,015,940 58,430, 146 42,579,977 61,551,919 57 , 570,740 48,833,680 


SOURCES: CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND SECRETARIES OF STATE. 
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U.S. Voting - 5 
CHART I How Many Might Have Voted 
) “POTENTIAL VOTE" -- NUMBER OF CITIZENS OLD ENOUGH TO VOTE * 
Potential Vote in Thousands Percent Actually Voting 
1958 1956 1954 1952 1948 1956 1952 1948 1958 1956 1954 1952 
Total Total Total Total Total {President President President House House House House 

ALABAMA 1,800 1,742 1,747, 1,709 1,748 28.5% 24.9% 12.3% 13.4% 22.0% 16.0% 20.1% 
ALASKA -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- ~- -- -- -- 
ARIZONA 607 583 563 495 442 49.8 52.6 40.0 45.8 48. | 39.7 50.2 
ARKANSAS 1,021 1,019 1,061 1,070 1,113 39.9 37.8 21.8 5.9 26.5 26.4 33.8 
CALIFORNIA 8,716 8,412 8,018 7,333 7,212 65.0 70. 1 55.8 56.8 62.0 48.3 62.2 
COLORADO 997 953 865 880 845 69.6 71.6 60.9 53.6 66.0 55.5 68.9 
CONNECTICUT 1,464 1,458 1,485 1,445 1,382 76.6 75.9 64.0 66. | 76.4 63.0 75.6 
DELAWARE 271 249 231 220 211 71.5 79.1 65.9 56.4 70.8 62.4 77.3 
FLORIDA 2,725 2,327 2,217 1,978 1,824 48.3 50.0 31.7 18.1 40.5 14.7 37.4 
GEORGIA 2,242 2,202 2,147 2,114 2,009 30.0 31.0 16.5 7.1 26.9 16.3 25.9 
HAWAII -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- = -- 
IDAHO 376 353 352 352 349 77.3 78.5 61.6 63.6 73.8 64.2 75.2 
ILLINOIS 6, 238 6,082 6,073 5,97 5,99) 72.5 75.1 66.8 51.8 69.7 54.1 73.0 
INDIANA 2,766 2,729 2,648 2,626 2,556 72.4 74.5 63.7 62.2 71.9 59.9 73.7 
1IOwWA -° 1,730 1,666 1,648 1,688 1,695 74.1 75.2 61.2 48.0 70.2 49.6 67.7 
KANSAS 1, 263 1,280 1,259 1,276 1,243 67.7 70.2 63.5 56.8 64.6 48.8 64.6 
KENTUCKY 1,883 1,858 1,698 1,655 1,743 56.7 60.0 47.1 25.3 51.9 39.4 §7.5 
LOUISIANA 1,707 1,659 1,663 1,613 1,587 36.6 40.4 26.2 10.7 23.4 13.0 25.8 
MAINE 567 545 569 545 577 64.5 64.5 45.9 48.5 53.7 42.4 43.0 
MARYLAND 1,741 1,700 133 615 1,57 3&9 57.5 38.9 40.9 50.9 40.3 53.6 
MASSACHUSETTS 3,099 3,118 3,289 3,220 3,206 75.3 74.0 67.2 57.3 71.9 54.2 71.1 
MICHIGAN 4,662 4,593 4,%0 4,264 4,107 67.1 65.6 51.4 48.3 65.2 48.9 65.0 
MINNESOTA 2,018 1,977 1,917 1,869 1,910 67.8 73.8 63.4 56.0 70.2 59.0 74.3 
MISSISSIPPI 1,18] 1,123 1,18] 1,176 1,208 22.1 24.3 15.9 5.2 18.3 8.4 20.5 
MISSOURI 2,670 2,717 2,678 2,656 2,643 67.4 71.2 59.7 43.7 62.3 44.2 70. 1 
MONTANA 399 375 378 362 372 72.3 73.2 60.2 57.1 70.2 59.4 70.7 
NEBRASKA 894 876 857 882 860 65.9 69.1 57.8 46.5 62.4 47.5 64.2 
NEVADA 154 150 135 115 107. 64.5 71.5 57.9 53.2 62.8 57.5 70.1 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 361 355 34) 351 353 75.2 77.8 65.4 54.8 71.3 56.3 73.4 
NEW JERSEY 3,660 3, 546 3,497 3,476 3,354 70.1 69.6 58. 1 52. | 67.3 51.1 66.6 
NEW MEXICO 414 409 396 376 375 62.1 63.5 49.9 46.4 59.7 47.7 62.2 
NEW YORK 10, 584 10, 832 10,470 10,478 10,374 65.5 68.9 60.5 52.2 63.6 47.8 66.0 
NORTH CAROLINA 2,517 2,447 2,352 2,326 2,311 47.6 52. 1 34.2 24.2 41.9 25.7 48.2 
NORTH DAKOTA 373 379 37 350 367 67.0 77.2 62. 1 49.3 60.5 ~) 66.0 
OHIO 5,693 5,704 5,469 5,350 5,280 64.9 69.2 54.9 54.6 59.3 45.7 63.2 
OKLAHOMA 1,382 1,342 1,368 1,372 1,382 64.0 69.2 52.2 38.3 60.6 39.9 68.0 
OREGON 1,084 1,075 1,046 1,035 1,002 68.4 67.2 52.3 54.9 66.9 54.0 64.4 
PENNSYLVANIA 7,028 7,046 7,017 7,043 6,997 65.0 65.0 53.4 56.4 64.1 52.7 64. 1 
RHODE ISLAND 542 520 524 533 538 74.5 77.8 61.0 62.7 73.3 61.7 76.4 
SOUTH CAROLINA 1,257 1,222 1,156 1,132 1,15) 24.6 30.7 12.4 6.1 21.4 18.5 25.5 
SOUTH DAKOTA 40) 407 390 398 401 72.2 73.9 61.3 64.3 70.8 59.6 72.2 
TENNESSEE 2,038 2,042 1,989 1,930 1,979 46.0 46.2 27.8 18.2 33.4 17.3 36.3 
TEXAS 5,298 5,135 4,95 4,845 4,737 38.1 42.8 26. | 14.5 33.3 12.7 35.5 
UTAH 458 439 414 414 390 76.1 79.6 70.8 62.4 75.0 63.5 78.9 
VERMONT 221 223 237 231 238 68.6 66.5 51.7 55.6 69.3 48.2 66.3 
VIRGINIA 2, 186 2,043 2,031 1,979 2,025 34.2 31.3 20.7 19.8 34. 1 16.9 22.6 
WASHINGTON 1,642 1,611 1,553 1,543 1,559 71.4 71.5 58.0 53.4 65.9 $2.5 65.9 
WEST VIRGINIA 1,163 1,147 1,348 1,191 1,172 72.4 73.3 63.9 53.0 70.3 43.9 73.4 
WISCONSIN 2, 387 2, 328 2,237. 2,251 2,222 66.6 71.4 57.5 49.5 65.4 51.0 69.7 
WYOMING 183 180 180 180 179 69.0 71.8 56.4 61.2 66.7 60.4 70.4 

TOTAL 104,582 102,743 100,223 97,844 97,416 60.4% 63.0% 50.1% 43.6% 56.9% 42.5% 58.8% 

* Potential vote figures include many who are involuntary non-voters, such as aliens, convicts, the insane, persons who can't meet residence requirements or pay 

poll tax, and Negroes in some southern areas who are ef{fectively discouraged from voting. 
SOURCES OF POTENTIAL VOTE TOTALS: REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE AND CENSUS BUREAU. 
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Political Notes 








NIXON HOSPITALIZED 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon Aug. 29 checked 
into Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, D.C., for a two 
week rest cure for an infected knee. The infection 
developed after a bump against a car door suffered during 
a campaign trip to Greensboro, N.C., Aug. 17. Doctors 
said the injury was not serious and hospitalization was 
a precautionary measure against permanent damage. 

Nixon’s press secretary, Herbert G, Klein, released 
full medical details, following a pattern established by 
White House press secretary James C, Hagerty during 
President Eisenhower’s three major illnesses in 1955, 
1956 and 1957. 

Nixon cancelled campaign appearances scheduled for 
the duration of his stay but planned to work on campaign 
plans and speeches during his confinement. 


CANDIDATES’ CALENDAR 


(For previous calendar see Weekly Report p. 1496) 
KENNEDY 


Aug. 25 -- Washington, D.C, New York City for 
speech on Middle East. 

Aug. 26 -- Detroit, Mich., speech to VFW. Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Aug. 27-29 -- Hyannis Port, Mass. 

Aug. 29-31 -- Washington, D.C, Aug. 29 -- Brief 
stop in Boston, Mass. 


JOHNSON 
Aug. 25-31 -- Washington, D.C,, for Senate sessions. 
NIXON 


Aug. 25 -- Washington, D.C, Appearance on Jack 
Paar television program. 

Aug. 26 -- Campaign appearances in Birmingham, 
Ala., and Atlanta, Ga. 

Aug. 27-29 -- Washington, D.C, 

Aug. 29-31 -- Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D.C, 


LODGE 


Aug. 25-26 -- New York City for United Nations work. 

Aug, 26-28 -- Beverly, Mass. 

Aug. 29-31 -- New York City for U.N. work. Aug. 
30 -- Brief trip to Washington, D.C, to see Nixon. 


AFL-CIO ENDORSES DEMOCRATS 


The general board of the AFL-CIO Aug. 26 by a voice 
vote endorsed the Democratic ticket of John F, Kennedy 
and Lyndon B, Johnson and the Democratic platform. 
(Weekly Report p. 1341) 

The board said the election of the Democrats would 
be “‘in the best interests of the United States and of the 
labor movement.’’ Regarding Republican Presidential 
nominee Richard M, Nixon, the board said, ‘‘Inall candor 
it must be noted that Nixon’s history as a partisan 
campaigner, both for himself and for the national ticket, 
raise grave questions. Quibbles over precise wording 


cannot conceal the fact that Nixon impugned the loyalty 
of a Congressman, a nominee for the Senate, a Secretary 
of State and a President of the United States in his various 
electoral adventures.”’ 

The general board, made up of the organization’s 
executive council and members of each member union, is 
the only body empowered to endorse candidates at the 
national level, The endorsement allows the AFL-CIO’s 
Committee on Political Education to work on the national 
campaign, 

The 29-member executive council met just before 
the general board and recommended the board’s action. 
The only vote against endorsement in the council meeting 
came from A, Philip Randolph, president of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, who said there was little 
difference between the two candidates and maintained 
labor should establish its own party. 

The AFL and CIO separately in 1952 and as one 
organization in 1956 endorsed Adali E. Stevenson, the 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency. 

Kennedy Aug. 26 said he was ‘‘proud’’ of the en- 
dorsement and welcomed ‘‘the support of the working 
men and women of this great labor movement,”’ 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell Aug. 26 said 
the endorsement ‘‘should be accepted only for what it is, 
the expression of the personal preference of a small 
handful of men who happen to be officials of the AFL- 
CIO. It does not purport to express the views of the 
membership of the unions they represent.”’ 

While the board statement urged ‘‘our members to 
give (the Democratic nominees) full and unstinting sup- 
port,’’ AFL-CIO president George Meany later said that 
he could not deliver ‘‘any more votes than one”’ to the 
ticket. 

A COPE analysis of the Congressional voting records 
of the two Presidential candidates since 1947, released 
August 1960, showed Kennedy voted ‘‘right’’ 91.6 percent 
of the time on 131 votes which labor regarded as crucial 
and Nixon voted ‘‘right’’ 13 percent of the time on 77 
votes. On strictly labor issues, Kennedy voted “right’’ 
on all of 22 votes, Nixon did not vote ‘‘right’’ once on 
eight votes. 


ADA ENDORSES KENNEDY 


The Americans for Democratic Action Aug. 27 en- 
dorsed Democratic Presidential nominee John F, Kennedy 
as ‘‘well qualified by record, by ability and by personal 
commitment for the Presidency.’’ After praising Kennedy 
and the Democratic platform and cautidning against the 
election of GOP Presidential nominee Richard M,. Nixon, 
the statement urged election of ‘‘the Democratic ticket.”’ 
It did not mention Democratic Vice Presidential nominee 
Lyndon B, Johnson by name, 

Some members of the ADA national board issuing the 
endorsement had urged the body to withhold endorsement, 
according to ADA national chairman Samuel H. Beer. 
Reluctance grew both from dissatisfaction with Johnson 
on the ticket and because members felt Kennedy’s record 
did not meet ADA standards, Beer said. 
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GEORGIA PRIMARY OUTLOOK 


Georgia Democrats hold Senatorial and Congress- 
ional primaries Sept. 14. Georgia Republicans had not to 
date filed any candidates for Senate or House races. 

Georgia voters will vote in a referendum, stating 
whether they prefer their Presidential electors to commit 
themselves to a candidate or remain unpledged, as they 
will formally, regardless of referendum results, under 
present law. The vote is regarded as something of a 
test vote on sentiment with respect to a Southern ‘‘inde- 
pendent elector’’ movement in protest to the national 
Democratic party. Gov. S, Ernest Vandiver (D), candi- 
date for elector, Aug. 22 announced he would support 
the national Democratic ticket. (See page 1522) 

Senate -- Sen. Richard B, Russell is unopposed. 

House -- lst District -- Rep. Prince H, Preston is 
opposed by G, Elliott Hagan whom he beatin 1958. 

7th District -- Rep. Erwin Mitchell is retiring for 
reasons of health and will run for the state senatorial 
nomination, Four candidates are in a close race for the 
nomination to succeed Mitchell. 

9th District -- Rep. Phil M. Landrum, co-author of 
the Landrum-Griffin 1959 labor bill, has heavy opposition 
from F, Quill Sammon Jr., state assemblyman whom 
Landrum beat in 1958. Sammon is backed by labor unions 
but has said he expects the open backing of International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters president James R. Hoffa to 
weaken his campaign. 

10th District -- Robert G, Stephens Jr. of Athens, a 
former state senator and a prosecutor at the Nuremberg 
trials, leads a six-way race for the nomination to succeed 
retiring Rep. Paul Brown. 

The Democratic candidates: 





District Candidates 
l *Prince H, Preston 
G. Elliott Hagan 
*John L, Pilcher 
*E.L, Forrester 
*John James Flynt Jr. 
*James C, Davis 
*Carl Vinson 
Milton Grubbs Jr. 
George T. Bagby 
John W, Davis 
John P, Pickett 
8 -, *Iris F. Blitch 
Ronald F, Adams 
9 *Phil M. Landrum 
F, Quill Sammon Jr. 
10 R.H. Jones 
Robert G, Stephens Jr. 
H, Eugene Tudor 
Asa M, Bennett 
Willis Irvin Jr. 
Dora Partridge 


WISCONSIN PRIMARY OUTLOOK 


The Wisconsin gubernatorial and Congressional pri- 
mary is scheduled for Sept. 13. 

Governor -- Gov, Gaylord A. Nelson (D) is unopposed 
in his party’s primary, and the sole entrant in the GOP 
primary is former Republican state chairman Philip G. 
Kuehn of Whitefish Bay. 

House -- All incumbent Congressmen are favored for 
renomination. Close primary races are shaping up in 
the following districts: 


Inu & Wh 


*Incumbent 


Political Notes - 2 


lst District -- Engaged in a close contest for the 
GOP nomination are Henry C. Schadeberg, Burlington 
minister; Richard G. Harvey Jr., Racine attorney; and 
Edward J, Zahn Jr., Racine attorney. Schadeberg is 
believed to have a slight edge. 

3rd District -- Former Gov. Vernon W. Thomson(R 
1957-59) and John Bosshard, Bangor lawyer, areina close 
race for the Republican nomination. Thomson won the 
Republican District caucus endorsement by a narrow 
margin. 

Sth District -- Rep. Henry S, Reuss (D), who was 
defeated in the April 5 nonpartisan election for mayor of 
Milwaukee, faces significant Democratic primary opposi- 
tion from state senator James B. Brennan, Reuss is 
favored, but Democrats are concerned that supporters of 
Brennan, an Irish Catholic, might switch in the general 
election to support state senator Kirby Hendee (R), 
probable winner of the Republican primary inthe district, 
Hendee is a Catholic. 

The Congressional candidates: 


Republicans 
RichardG, Harvey Jr. 


Henry C, Schadeberg 
Edward J, Zahn Jr. 

2 *Robert W. Kastenmeier +*tDonald E. Tewes 

3 Norman M, Clapp Vernon W. Thomson 
John Bosshard 


District Democrats 
1 *Gerald T. Flynn 





4 *Clement J. Zablocki Samuel P, Murray 
Roman R, Blenski 
5 *Henry S, Reuss Kirby Hendee 
James B, Brennan Otto R. Werkmeister 
6 James Megellas *William K, Van Pelt 
7 Kenneth Traeger *Meivin R, Laird 
8 Milo Singler *John W. Byrnes 
9 *Lester R. Johnson Perry M. Hull 
10 Basil G. Kennedy *Alvin E, O’Konski 
*Inc umbent TF ormer Represe niative 


COLORADO PRIMARY OUTLOOK 


Colorado voters choose their Senatorial and House 
candidates in a Sept. 13 primary. 

Senate -- Sen, Gordon Allott (R) is unopposed for 
renomination. His Democratic opponent will be Lt, Gov. 
Robert Lee Knous, also unopposed. 

House -- All incumbents are unopposed for re- 
nomination. In the Ist District, there is a close Repub- 
lican primary contest between Carl S, Becker and Robert 
D. Rolander, both of Denver, for the seat currently held 
by Rep. Byron G, Rogers (D). 

In the 3rd District, currently held by Rep. J. Edgar 
Chenoweth (R), there is a Democratic primary contest 
between Fred M. Betz, Lamar newspaper publisher who 
lost to Chenoweth bya narrow marginin 1958, and Frank- 
lin R. Stewart, Pueblo attorney. Observers give Stewart 
a slight edge in a very close and bitterly fought primary. 

The Congressional candidates: 





Republicans 


Robert D, Rolander 
Carl S, Becker 


District Democrats 
l *Byron G, Rogers 





2 *Byron L, Johnson Peter H. Dominick 
3 Franklin R, Stewart *J, Edgar Chenoweth 
Fred M, Betz 


4 *Wayne N. Aspinall Charles Casteel 


*Incumbent 
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MASSACHUSETTS PRIMARY OUTLOOK 


Massachusetts Democrats will decide the outcome of 
hotly contested primary fights for Senatorial, guberna- 
torial and several House nominations in the Sept. 13 
primary. Republican candidates are unopposed except in 
the 14th Congressional District, where Rep. Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. (R) is expected to win renomination without 
difficulty. (Weekly Report p. 1139) 

Governor -- Former Federal Highway Administrator 
John A, Volpe is the unopposed GOP candidate. Seven 
Democrats are battling for their party’s nomination: 
State Treasurer John F., Kennedy (no relation of the 
Senator); Secretary of State Joseph D. Ward (who was 
endorsed by the June 17 Democratic preprimary con- 
vention); Lt. Gov. Robert F, Murphy; former Governor’s 
Councillor Endicott (Chub) Peabody; former Lt. Gov. 
Francis E, Kelly; former Boston Councilman Gabriel F. 
Piemonte; and Alfred Magaietta of Westwood. Ward, 
Murphy, Kennedy or Peabody are the candidates who are 
believed to have a chance of winning, but Massachusetts 
political observers are reluctant to predict a winner 
among them. 

Senate -- Sen. Leverett Saltonstall is unopposed for 
the GOP nomination. Gov. Foster Furcolo is favored to 
win the Democratic nomination, though he faces signi- 
ficant opposition from Springfield Mayor Thomas J. 
O’Connor Jr, Other candidates are Edmund C, Buckley 
of Cambridge and Francis P, Dolan of Hingham. 

House -- All Democratic incumbents are favored to 
win renomination, In the lst District, William H. Burns 
(D) of Holyoke and Gilbert C, Hancock (D) of Athol are 
engaged in a close contest to oppose Rep. Silvio O. 
Conte (R) in the general election. In the 9th District, 
New Bedford City Councillor Edward F, Harrington (D) 
is favored over the 1958 Democratic candidate, John 
Almeida Jr., in a race for the nomination against Rep. 
Hastings Keith (R). In the 10th District Democratic 
race, Joseph J, Mulhern Jr. (D) is given an edge over 
former state senator Daniel Rudsten (D), The winner 
will face incumbent Rep. Laurence Curtis (R) in the 
general election, 

The Congressional candidates: 


District Democrats Republicans 
l William H. Burns *Silvio O, Conte 


Gilbert C, Hancock 
William K, Hefner 
*Edward P. Boland 
*Philip J. Philbin 
*Harold D, Donohue 
Thomas F, Duffy Jr. 
David Franklin 
Michael J. Macdonald 
William C,. Madden 
Ethel M. Simpson 
6 George C, Ambrose 
Mary Kennedy 

Paul J. Perocchi 
*Thomas J. Lane 
Thomas J. Chiara 
James D, Leary 
William P, McDonough 
8 *Torbert H. Macdonald No nomination 
9 Edward F, Harrington ‘*Hastings Keith 

John Almeida Jr. 


No nomination 

No nomination 

Robert N. Scola 
*Edith Nourse Rogers 


Ul & W bo 


*William H. Bates 


No nomination 


Robert W. MacDonald 
William McAuliffe 


10 Joseph J, Mulhern Jr. 


Daniel Rudsten 
Joseph M. Cohen 
Michael J. Galvin 


ll *Thomas P, O’Neill Jr. 


12 *John W. McCormack 
13 *James A, Burke 
14 Edward F, Doolan 


*laurence Curtis 


No nomination 

No nomination 
Charles J, Gabriel 
*Joseph W, Martin Jr. 





Howard H. Murphy Oscar H, Peterson 


Ceorge H,. Niland 


*Incumbent 


GOVERNORS, M.C.'S AT CONVENTIONS 


A Congressional Quarterly survey of the composition 
of delegations to the 1960 Republican and Democratic 
National Conventions showed a continuation of the trend 
toward increasingly heavy representation by state gov- 
ernors and Members of Congress. 

Findings of the CQ survey are summarized below: 


Number on Percent on 





1960 1960 
Democratic Delegations Total Delegations 
Governors 30 35* 85.7% 
Senators 48 65 73.8 
Representatives 1361 281 48.4 
Republican 
Governors 15 16 93.7 
Senators 16 35 45.7 
Representatives 321 152 21.0 


In their book, The Politics of National Party Conven- 
tions (Brookings Institution, 1960), authors Paul T, David, 
Ralph M. Goldman and Richard C, Bain showed that 
governors and Members of Congress had been chosen for 
convention delegations with increasing frequency since 
1848. In that year notasingle governor was a convention 
delegate; in 1884 16 percent of the incumbent Democratic 
governors and 8 percent of the incumbent Republican 
governors were convention delegates; in 1920, 52 percent 
of the Democratic and 22 percent of the Republican 
governors were delegates; in 1940 the figures were 60 
and 50 percent respectively; in 1956 the figures had 
risen to 74.1 and 71.0 percent. 

A similar pattern was apparent for U.S, Senators. In 
1860, 11.1 percent of the incumbent Democratic Senators 
and 7.7 percent of the incumbent Republican Senators 
were convention delegates; in 1884, 13.9 percent Demo- 
cratic and 20.0 percent Republican Senators were dele- 
gates; in 1920 the figures were 44.7 and 34.7 percent 
respectively; in 1940, 62.3 and 26.1 percent respectively; 
in 1956, 73.5 percent of the Democratic Senators and 53.2 
percent of the Republican Senators were delegates. (This 
GOP Senator percentage was the only one todrop in 1960.) 

The House Members convention percentages took a 
similar pattern. In 1884, 4.5 percent of the Democratic 
and 16.5 percent of the Republican Members were conven- 
tion delegates; in 1948, the figures were 16.8 percent and 





* Includes Puerto Rico. 
t Includes alternates: Democratic-7; Republican-3. 
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8.2 percent for the two parties respectively; in 1956 the 
percentages were 34.6 Democratic and 19.4 percent 
Republican. The Democratic House Members’ percentage 
took an especially large jump -- almost 14 percentage 
points to 48.4 percent -- between 1956 and 1960. 


N.H. PRIMARY OUTLOOK 


New Hampshire holds its gubernatorial, Senatorial 
and House primary Sept. 13. 

Governor -- Former Gov. Hugh Gregg (R 1953-55) 
and Gov. Wesley Powell (R) are engagedina close, bitter 
contest for the GOP gubernatorial nomination, a repeat 
of the 1958 fight in which Powell defeated Gregg by a 396- 
vote margin. Gregg’s political organization is reportedly 
functioning more smoothly than in 1958, but observers 
are reluctant to predict the outcome of the primary. A 
third candidate, Wayne Crosby of Hillsborough, is given 
little chance. 

National Committeeman Bernard L. Boutin (D) of 
Laconia is favored to win his party’s gubernatorial 
nomination over John Shaw and Robert W, Watson, both of 
Rochester. Boutin was the unsuccessful Democratic 
candidate for Governor in 1958, when Powell won with 
51.7 percent of the vote. 

Senate -- Sen. Styles Bridges (R), seeking renomina- 
tion and reelection for a fifth term, faces only nominal 
opposition from Albert Levitt, 71,a former federal judge. 

Candidates for the Democratic Senate nomination are 

lerbert W. Hill, a professor at Dartmouth College; former 

Rep. Alphonse Roy (D 1938-39); and Frank L, Sullivan of 
Manchester. Hill is favored over Roybya close margin, 
and Sullivan is given little chance. 

House -- Ist District -- Rep, Chester E, Merrow (R) 
is favored over state senate president Norman A, Packard, 
a political ally of Powell, for the Republican nomination, 
Packard has charged that Merrow’s record in Congress is 
too liberal. Favored to win the lst District Democratic 
nomination is Romeo J. Champagne of Manchester, a 
former food chain operator. He is opposed by Joseph R, 
Myers of Manchester. 

2nd District -- Rep. Perkins Bass (R) is expected to 
win renomination without difficulty over Romeo J. Barbin 
of Berlin, Margaret B. Chandler of Warner and Norman 
J. Graham of Canaan. The unopposed Democratic candi- 
date is Stuart V. Nims of Keene. 


VERMONT PRIMARY OUTLOOK 


Vermonters pick their candidates for the governor- 
ship and the state’s single House seat in a Sept. 13 pri- 
mary. 

Governor -- Incumbent Gov. Robert T. Stafford (R) 
is seeking the House seat rather than running for reelec- 
tion. The candidates in a close Republican gubernatorial 
primary are Lt. Gov. Robert S. Babcock, a former 
University of Vermont professor; House Speaker F, Ray 
Keyser Jr., of Chelsea; A, Luke Crispe of Newfane, 
attorney and former state American Legion commander; 
and W. Arthur Simpson, Lyndonville farmer and former 
state social welfare commissioner. Babcock and Crispe 
are considered liberal in their political leanings, while 
Keyser and Simpson are considered conservatives. No 
candidate is currently favored for the nomination. 

Unopposed for the Democratic gubernatorial nomina- 
tion is Russell F, Niquette, a state senator and Burling- 
ton lawyer. 
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House -- Rep. William H. Meyer (D), the state’s 
first Democratic Congressman in over a century, is 
favored to win renomination over Fred L. Richmond, 
Charlotte newspaper columnist. 

In addition to Gov. Stafford, three other Republicans 
are seeking their party’s House nomination. They are 
ex-Gov. Lee E, Emerson (1951-55) of Barton; state 
representative Robert T. Gannett of Brattleboro; and state 
representative Claude Dern of Dorset. Stafford is heavily 
favored to win the nomination. 


LOUISIANA RUN-OFF RESULTS 


Democratic voters in the 7th and 8th Louisiana 
Congressional Districts Aug. 27 chose House nominees 
in run-off primaries. (Weekly Report p. 1460) 

7th District -- Rep. T. Ashton Thompson (D) won 
renomination over Arsene L. Stewart by a margin of 
40,795 votes to 34,718 votes, according to complete 
unofficial returns. 

8th District -- FormerGov. Earl K, Long (D 1939-40, 
1948-52, 1956-60) defeated Rep. Harold B. McSween 
following a bitterly fought campaign. Final unofficial 
returns gave Long 38,800 votes to 34,302 votes for 
McSween. Long Aug. 28 said, ‘‘A lot of things were 
brought out in the campaign that were very unpleasant, 
about me being crazy. I don’tthinkthat helped McSween. 
I think it hurt him,’’ Long also said, ‘‘I'll do everything 
I can to help the Kennedy-Johnson ticket,”’ 


UTAH PRIMARY OUTLOOK 


Governor -- Gov. George Dewey Clyde (R) is favored 
to win renomination to a second term in Utah’s Sept. 13 
primary. Clyde’s opponent is Lamont B, Gundersen, 
member of the Salt Lake City county commission. 

Fighting for the Democratic gubernatorial nomination 
are William A, (Bill) Barlocker of St. George and Ira A, 
Huggins of Ogden. Barlocker, 39, is mayorof St. George, 
a turkey farmer and a businessman with banking, mining 
and insurance interests. Huggins, 62, is a practicing 
attorney, a former state senator and former president 
of the state bar. 

House -- Ist District -- Close races are going on 
in both parties for the nomination to succeed retiring 
Rep. Henry Aldous Dixon (R) as Ist District Representa- 
tive. On the GOP side, Rulon R, Garfield, an Ogden 
elementary school principal who worked inDixon’s office 
and Vice President Richard M, Nixon’s office as a Con- 
gressional Fellow, opposes A, Walter Stevenson, an Odgen 
civic leader and businessman and former stake leader of 
the Mormon church, 

Opposed for the Democratic Ist District nomination 
are William G, (Bill) Bruhn, a Panguitch restaurant owner 
who is chairman of the Five County Organization, a group 
working at building Southern Utah, and M. Blaine Peter- 
son, an Ogden attorney who lost to Dixon in 1958. 

2nd District -- Rep. David S, King (D) is unopposed 
for renomination for the 2nd District House seat. Running 
for the GOP nomination are Harlon W. Bement of Salt 
Lake City, director of the state aeronautics board and 
Sherman P. Lloyd, also of Salt Lake City, president 
of the Utah senate, chairman of the Utah legislative 
council and counsel and executive secretary of the 
Utah Retail Grocers Assn, Lloyd is given the edge 
over Bement. 
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WASHINGTON PRIMARY OUTLOOK 


Washington holds its gubernatorial and Congressional 
primary Sept. 13. The state permits ‘‘open’’ voting, al- 
lowing voters to switch parties in primary voting. 

Governor -- Gov. Albert D. Rosellini (D), will be 
challenged in the Democratic primary by John Patric of 
Snohomish and Burce M, Sigman of Tacoma. 

Running against Lloyd J. Andrews in the GOP primary 
is state representative Newman Clark, Andrews has been 
state superintendent of public instruction since 1956 when 
he beat the Democratic incumbent in his first try for 
statewide office. 

« House -- Two incumbent Representatives face pri- 
mary opposition. Rep. Don Magnuson (D) faces a tough 
race against state senator Andy Hess of Burienin the 7th 
District. Rep, Walt Horan (R) is opposed by Dorothy R. 
Powers of Spokane in the 5th District. 

In the 6th District Rep. Thor C. Tollefson (R) is un- 
opposed for renomination. However there is a four-way 
fight for the Democratic nomination with Pierce county 
prosecuting attorney John G, McCutcheon leading. A 1959 
redistricting of the 6th District brought in areas more in- 
clined to vote Democratic than those which were removed. 
McCutcheon’s father, John T. McCutcheon, lost to Tollef- 
son in 1956. (1959 Weekly Report p. 549) 

There are three way races in both parties for the 
nomination to succeed the late Rep. Russell V. Mack (R) 
in the 3rd District. All candidates are also running for 
election to the unexpired portion of Mack’s termin order 
to gain seniority over freshmen Members of the 87th 
Congress. (Service will date from Nov. 8.) Speaker pro 
tem Julia B. Hansen is favored to win the Democratic 
nomination over Gene G, Neva of Aberdeen and John W. 
Riley of Olympia. She has been a state representative 
since 1939 and is chairman of the state highway com- 
mittee of the legislature. 

Three state senators vie for the GOP 3rd District 
nomination: Harry S, Elway Jr., who is also mayor of 
Hoquiam, Dale M, Nordquist of Centralia and Dr. Henry 
Schumacher, optometrist and former mayor of Vancouver. 

The primary candidates, by district: 


District 


Republicans 


Democrats 
*Thomas M. Pelly 


Carl V. Holman 
Richard K. Pelz 





Wilbur E, Johnson 
Payson Peterson 
Julia B, Hansen 
Géne G, Neva 

John W, Riley 
Stanton Ganders 
Roy Mundy 

Fred C, Ashley 
Bernard J, Gallagher 
Carroll D, Gray 
Bernard A. Schons 
Ira E, Shea 

John Call 

John G, McCutcheon 
Glynn T. Price 
M.H, Titus 

*Don Magnuson 
Andy Hess 


*Incumbent 
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*Jack Westland 


Harry S. Elway Jr. 
Dale M, Nordquist 
Henry Schumacher 
*Catherine May 


*Walt Horan 
Dorothy R. Powers 


*Thor C. Tollefson 


Dan P. Danilov 
Robert H. Howard 
John Stender 


MINNESOTA PRIMARY OUTLOOK 


Senate -- Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey is unopposed for 
the Democratic nomination for a third term in the Sept. 
13 Minnesota primary. Almosi sure of the GOP nomina- 
tion to oppose Humphrey is P. Kenneth Peterson who was 
elected to a second term as mayor of Minneapolis in June 
1959. Opposing Peterson in the primary will be Bloom- 
ington lawyer James M, Williams. 

Peterson had sought the GOP gubernatorial nomina- 
tion backing of the state Republican convention June 4, 
However the convention gave its support to former state 
senator Elmer L. Andersen of St. Paul and then endorsed 
Peterson for the Senate nomination. Andersen will be un- 
opposed in the GOP gubernatorial primary. He will as- 
suredly face Gov. Orville L. Freeman (D) inthe fall race 
since Freeman faces only token opposition, from Belmont 
Tudisco of St. Paul, in his bid for renomination, 

House -- Only two incumbent Representatives, Walter 
H, Judd (R Sth District) and Olin Langen (R 9th District) 
have primary opposition, regarded as nominal in each 
case, 

Former Rep. Coya Knutson (D 1955-59), who lost to 
Langen in 1958 after her husband wrote a letter asking her 
to give up her career and ‘‘come home’’, is attempting a 
comeback. Opposing her for the 9th District Democratic 
nomination are state senator Roy E. Wiseth of Goodridge, 
former president of the Minnesota Farmer’s Union, who 
has the backing of the district party organization, and 
August J, Duren of Fergus Falls. 

The primary candidates, district by district: 


Republicans 
*Albert H. Quie 
*Ancher Nelsen 


District Democrats 

1 George Shepard 

2 Frank P, Ryan 
Russel Schwandt 

3 *Roy W. Wier Peter Filips 

Clark MacGregor 

Harvey W. Nelson 

Joseph J. Mitchell 

Edward C, Slettedahl 

*Walter H. Judd 

Arthur D, Russell 

Frank L. King 

*H. Carl Andersen 

Jerry H. Ketola 

*Odin Langen 

Jack Carlson 


4 *Joseph E, Karth 
5 George W. Matthews 


6 *Fred Marshall 

7 Gordon E, Duenow 

8 *John A, Blatnik 

9 tCoya Knutson 
August J, Duren 
Roy E. Wiseth 


*Incumbent tFormer Representative 


ARIZONA PRIMARY OUTLOOK 


Arizona holds its gubernatorial and Congressional 
primary Sept, 13. 

Governor -- Gov, Paul Fannin (R) is unopposed for 
renomination, Lee Ackerman, Phoenix real estate de- 
veloper, is unopposed for the Democratic nomination. 

House -- lst District-- Rep. John J. Rhodes (R) is 
unopposed for renomination, There is a Democratic 
primary contest between former Rep. Richard F. Harless 
(D 1943-49) and Mubarek Ali Khan, both of Phoenix. 
Harless is favored. 

2nd District -- Rep. Stewart L. Udall (D) is unopposed 
for renomination. The sole entry in the Republican pri- 
mary is Mac C, Matheson of Tucson. 
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KOHLER STRIKE DECISION 


The National Labor Relations Board Aug. 26 held that 
the Kohler Co., of Kohler, Wis., had refused to bargain in 
good faith in the six-year-old strike involving the company 
and Local 833, United Automobile Workers (AFL-CIO), 

The strike began April 5, 1954, when negotiations 
broke down over a new contract in which the union asked 
for wage increases and a union-shop provision. 

As evidence that Kohler had failed tobargainin good 
faith after the strike began, the NLRB cited findings that 
the company had offered wage increases twice to workers 
in the plant but not the strikers; had used detectives to 
trail individual strikers in taverns and the community (and 
parenthetically to investigate NLRB employees seeking 
facts about the strike); and had fired workers solely for 
striking. The board ordered Kohler to reinstate with full 
seniority 1,700 strikers who were fired before June 1, 
1954. 

The board found that the union had engaged in illegal 
mass picketing at the beginning of the strike, that some 
members had forcibly tried to prevent nonstrikers from 
entering the plant, and that the union had organized mass 
demonstrations in front of the homes of nonstrikers -- all 
unfair labor practices. Seventy-seven strikers involved in 
such practices were denied reinstatement by the board. 

Both the company and the union appealed the NLRB 
decision to the courts -- the unionon behalf of the 77 de- 
nied reinstatement, the company to upset the major find- 
ings against it. 

The Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field investigated the Kohler 
strike and issued a report on it (S Rept 1139, Part II) 
March 15. (Weekly Report p. 460) 


INTEGRATION RULINGS 


The Supreme Court Sept. 1 rejected pleas for delay 
in public school desegregation in Houston,Texas,and New 
Orleans, La, The Court also refused to delay the effec- 
tiveness of a lower court order speeding integration in the 
public schools of Delaware, 

In the Houston case, the Court upheld a ruling by 
Federal District Court Judge Ben C, Connally who ordered 
the Houston school board to integrate first grade classes 
when the 1960-61 school year begins Sept. 7. The school 
board had appealed to the Court todelay the effectiveness 
of the desegregation order pending the outcome of an 
appeal to the U.S, Sth Circuit Court of Appeals in New 
Orleans. 

The Court’s ruling in the New Orleans case was the 
latest development in a series of tests between the State 
of Louisiana and the Federal Courts. The effect of the 
Supreme Court decision was to force the school board of 
Orleans Parish (County) to admit Negro children into first 
grade classes no later than Nov. 14. Federal Dis- 
trict Court Judge J. Skelly Wright in May ordered inte- 
gration in the first grades to take place when school 
opened Sept. 7. Acting under a series of state laws 
recently enacted by the Louisiana Legislature, Gov, Jim- 
mie Davis (D) Aug. 17 seized control ofall public schools 


in Orleans Parish. The law authorized the Governor to 
take over ‘‘exclusive control, management and adminis- 
tration of public schools...on a racially segregated 
basis....’"’ A special three-judge Federal Court met in 
New Orleans Aug. 26 to hear arguments in two suits filed 
by the National Assn. for the Advancement of Colored 
People and a group of 31 white parents pledged to inte- 
gration. The suits were designed to test Louisiana’s 
anti-integration laws. The panel of judges -- Wright, 
Chief Judge Richard T. Rives of the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals and District Court Judge Herbert W. Chris- 
tenberry -- Aug. 27, ordered the New Orleans public 
schools desegregated by Sept. 7, enjoined the Governor 
and Attorney General (whom they cited for contempt) from 
interfering with integration and declared unconstitutional 
all of the anti-integration state laws enacted by the 
Legislature in 1960. 

At an Aug. 30 meeting with the New Orleans school 
board and attorneys for the N.A.A.C.P., Judge Wright 
ordered desegregation delayed until Nov. 14. The school 
board had asked fo. the delay on the ground that it had 
just regained control over the schools from Gov, Davis 
and that it would be ‘‘impossible to implement’’ the order 
to integrate Sept. 7. The N.A.A.C.P. opposed the delay. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Aug. 30 -- Recent 
racial flare-ups in Jacksonville, Fla., claimed the life of 
a 27-year-old Negro, Charlie E. Davis, shot and injured 
in an auto accident. More than 150 persons were arrested 
in connection with racial disorders between Aug. 26 and 


Aug. 30. 
U.S. DEFECTORS 


Rep, Francis E. Walter (D Pa.), chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, Aug. 30 or- 
dered a month-long investigation into laws dealing with 
application for federal employment. The order followed 
disclosure by Rep. John W. McCormack (D Mass.) in a 
letter to Walter that information he had left ‘‘no doubt’’ 
that two missing ‘‘junior mathematicians’’ employed by 
the National Security Agency fled to the Soviet Union in 
July with valuable cryptographic information, The men -- 
Bernon F, Mitchell of Eureka, Calif., and William H. Mar- 
tin of Ellensburg, Wash. -- left agency headquarters at 
Fort Meade, Md., June 24 on vacation and were due back 
July 11.: The Defense Department declared them missing 
Aug. 1 and Aug. 5 said ‘‘there is a likelihood they had gone 
beyond the Iron Curtain’’ but had noinformation that would 
be ‘‘prejudicial’’ to the United States if it fell into Soviet 
hands. 

In a similar development, Sen. Kenneth B. Keating 
(R N.Y.) Aug. 26 made public a State Department 
memorandum which said Dr. Maurice Halperin, a former 
U.S. intelligence official, was in Moscow working for the 
Soviet government. Halperin was dismissed from Boston 
University in 1954 after he refused to say whether he 
was a Communist. Halperin had been connected in 1953 
with suspected espionage agents in testimony before the 
Senate Judiciary Internal Security Subcommittee. The 
State Department memorandum said Halperin probably 
was working on Latin American affairs, as that was his 
field in this country. 
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CQ Senate Votes 196 through 201. 





Senate Adopts Foreign Aid, Medical Care Conference Reports; 


Increases Aid Amount on Supplemental; Adopts Court Resolution 





















































196. HR 12619, Fiscal 1961 mutual security appropriations bill, 199. HR 13161. Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, provid- 
providing $3,716,350,000 for the Mutual Security Program ing $305,042,731 for various agencies and programs, Passage 
and $6 million for Army administration of the Ryukyu of the bill. Passed 67-21 (D 38-17; R 29-4), Aug. 29, 1960. 
Islands. Adoption of the conference report. Agreed to The President did not take a position on the bill. 

57-24 (D 52-5; R 5-19), Aug. 26, 1960. A ‘“‘nay’’ was a vote 
supporting the President’s position. (See story p. 1512) 
: ; : — 200. S Res 334. Expressing the sense of the Senate that the 

197. HR 12580. Social Security Amendments of 1960, providing President should not make recess appointments to the Su- 
increased coverage under existing programs and authorizing preme Court, except to prevent or end a breakdown in the 
+ ee of federal grants to the states for a administration of the Court’s business. Keating (R N.Y.) 
mtr — sorte ie Ye re “4 re tn ieee, motion to recommit the resolution to the Judiciary Com- 
vie Pr bo a pov canceeie th aaaaeaas ) on ual (See mittee. Rejected 33-52 (D 0-52; R 33-0), Aug. 29, 1960. 
: z a _ ow hace — The President did not take a position on the motion. (See 
story p. 1517) story p. 1520) 

198. HR 13161. Second Supplemental Appropriation Act for fiscal 
1961. Committee amendments providing $190 million for 
the Mutual Security Program. Agreed to, en bloc, 56-31 201. S Res 334. Adoption of the resolution, Adopted 48-37 (D 
(D 31-23; R 25-8), Aug. 29, 1960. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote 48-4; R 0-33), Aug. 29, 1960. The President did not take 
supporting the President’s position. (See story p. 1514) a position on the resolution. 

TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
vore No. | 196 | 197| 198 | 199 | 200| 201| Vere no. | 196 | 197 | 198 | 199 | 200| 201 | Vote No. | 196 | 197 | 198 | 199 | 200 | 201 
veo | 97 | 74| 56 | 67| 33| 48] veo | 52 | 43 | 31 | 38] 0 | 48] vee 5} 31] 3 | 2 | 33 | 0 
Noy | 24 im | 31 | 21 52 37 Noy 5 10 23 17 52 4 Nay 19 1 8 4 0 33 
0A oO ~ © A % 0 ~ oA a ~ Y, Record Vote For (yea), 
LILESS LISLLS SESLSR, co rate 
B N — Vote Against (nay). 
ALABAMA x ed t. 
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CQ Senate Votes 202 through 207. 


Senate Kills D.C. Sales Tax Increase, Votes on City 


nn 
202. S 3713 (HR 13053). 


Tax Withholding, 


A bill to increase salaries of District of 


204. 


Agrees to Sugar Quota Cut Authority 


HR 4384. Kerr (D Okla.) motion to table Cotton amendment 


Columbia police, firemen and U.S. Park and White House 
police 7% percent and permit FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
to retire at full pay. Morse (D Ore.) motion to table 
Williams (R Del.) amendment to increase the D.C, sales 
tax from 2 percent to 3 percent. Tabling motion agreed to 
50-21 (D 40-3; R 10-18), Aug. 29, 1960. The President did 
not take a position on the motion. 


(see above). 


Tabling motion agreed to 48-33 (D 39-13; 


R 9-20), Sept. 1, 
on the motion. 


1960. The President did not take a position 


HR 4384, Clark amendment (see above). Agreed to 50-32 
(D 44-9; R 6-23), Sept. 1, 1960. The President did not take 
a position on the amendment. 


205. 
























































203. HR 4384. Amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the 206. HR 13062, Extend Sugar Act through Dec. 31, 1961 and 
free importation of certain religious articles. Keating authorize the President to cut the sugar quota of the Domin- 
(R N.Y.) motion to table both the Clark (D Pa.) amendment ican Republic by 321,857 tons, provided the Organization of 
directing the Federal Government to withhold city wage American States voted economic sanctions on the Dominican 
taxes in cities with a population over 75,000 from salaries Republic by Oct. 15. Dirksen (R Ill.) substitute amendment 
of federal employees who live in the same state as the city to grant the President authority to cut the Dominican quota 
imposing the tax, and the Cotton (R N.H.) amendment to the without regard to any OAS action, Agreed to62-17 (D 35-17 
Clark amendment prohibiting the Federal Government from R 27-0), Sept. 1, 1960. A “‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the 
withholding city or state wage taxes from salaries of federal President's position. (See story p. 1508) 
employees not living within the state in which they work. 
Tabling motion rejected 33-47 (D 9-42; R 24-5), Sept. 1, 1960. 207. HR 4384, Johnson (D Texas) motion to resume consideration 
The President did not take a position on the motion, (See of the bill. Agreed to 78-1 (D 50-1; R 28-0), Sept. 1, 1960, 
story p. 1545) The President did not take a position on the motion, 
TOTAL pemocaarie REPUBLICAN 
Vore No. | 202 | 203 | 204 | 205| 206| 207| Vote no. ra 203 | 204 | 205] =| 5 207 | Vere ne. | 202 | 203 | 204| 205| 206 | 207 
Yeo | 3 | 33 | 48 | 5 | 62 | 78 Yeo | 9 | #9 a4 | 35 Yeo [10 | 24 | 9 6 | 27 | 28 
Noy | 21 | 47 | 33 32. | 17 | #1 Noy | ie) 1 17 | Nay 18 5 2 23 0 0 
Record Vote For (yea). 
Vo ¥ oo A Vo & Oo A V Oro bo A ” Pawel 0 
Pe PPP e PPP ee e © PPL oP } mie. CQ Poll For. 
ALABAMA DIANA - — — (nay). 
Hill t+ -+¢t 2%] Hortke t+#NYYNY — NYNNYY $9 oe, Ne 
oe "ee ee — Vr RAY F vapid NY NNY Y not announce or answer Poll, 
Bartlett TV way Hickenlooper NYNNY Y Bible YNYYYY Ver red 
Ps es ok ee Martin 27727 0 Pi ‘Gee YNYYY YI] VvVV VV VY 
KANSAS 
Hayden 7-3 £29 Carlson eee eA Se — NY NWN ? ? SOUTH CAROLINA 
Goldwater 't27 7% Schoeppel NYNNYY] Cones NY NNY Y | Johnston ¥Y¥ VU Y 
ARKANSAS | KENTUCKY | NEW JERSEY | NV Ae Y 
Fulbright t NYY YY! Cooper YY NNYY| Williams Y NNY ¥Y Y | SOUTH DAKOTA 
McClellan YYNNYY Morton ?7NNYYYI Case YYNYYY| Case NYNNYY 
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Engle YNYYYY|_ Ellender YNYNNY| Anderson YNY YY Y| TENNESSEE 
Kuchel TTeany,T YY Long YNYYNY Chavez tNYYNY Gore ‘MYT Y YY 
COLORADO | MAINE NEW YORK Kefauver , *k\e Gre 
Carroll Ysa V¥¥ | Muskie YYNNYY] Javits Yyyyy y| TEXAS 
Allott YYNNY YI Smith NY NNY Y Keating YYYYYY Johnson > a a ee 
CONNECTICUT | MARYLAND | NORTH CAROLINA oa UL VL 
Dodd YNNYNY Beall vo. FS 259 sth YNYYN¢| UTAH 
Bush 2? YNNY/Y1_ Butler YY YNVY1 Jordan YNYYNi| Moss YNYYYY 
DELAWARE | MASSACHUSETTS NORTH DAKOTA Bennett NY NNY Y 
Frear Y NY Y NY | Kennedy Y= £444! Burdick ¥-¢¢6¢) 
Williams NYY NYY Saltonstall FT TIT Se NYNNYY| 4ihen NNYYyYyY 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN OHIO Prouty T NY SY ¥ 
Holland YNYNNY|_ Hart YOY ¥ ¥ Vi Gaede YNY Y Y N| VIRGINIA 
Smathers + Y NY NY] McNamara YNYVYVY!| Yous Y-+¢4 4 4 | Bred ?YNNNY 
GEORGIA | MINNESOTA | OKLAHOMA Robertson YN TOW: 
Russell wv? es Fs Humphrey ; = fees Kerr tNYY?Y WASHINGTON 
Talmadge NNNY NY | MeCarth te NYY NY] deca t+ NY YY Y| Zackson y eT ie 
HAWAII MISSISSIPPI | OREGON Magnuson YYYYYY 
Long t YY NY Y| Eostland $-3 5% 6 Ge Vv NY ¥ YY | MEST VIRGINIA ' 
Fong YY NY Y | Stennis *+# NNY NY] Lusk ?7?7YYYY Byrd 7 Me UY 
Church Y NY Y Y Y | Hennings $-$¢8 31 Cee YNY YY ¥ | WISCONSIN ; 
Dworshak NY NNY Y | _ Symington t+ NYYYYI1 Scout NNY YY Y | Proxmire ek AS 
ILLINOIS | MONT ANA | RHODE ISLAND | one NNY NYY 
Douglas t - - ¢ ¢ ¢ | Mansfield YNYYYY| Green YNNY Y Y | SYCMING 
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CQ House Votes 91 through 93. 


(Corresponding to Congressional Record Roll-Call Vote Nos. 197, 199, 200.) 


House Adopts Conference Report on Social Security; Adopts 


Additional Defense Support, Rejects Special Assistance Funds 


91. HR 12580. Social Security Amendments of 1960, providing 92. HR 13)61. Second Supplemental appropriation bill for fiscal 
increased coverage under existing programs and authorizing 1961. Ford (R Mich.) motion to agree to Senate amendment, 
a new program of federal grants to the states for medical reported in disagreement by conference committee, adding 
care for the low-income aged. Adoption of the conference $65 million for Mutual Security Program defense support. 
report. Agreed to 369-17 (D 237-9; R 132-8), Aug. 26, 1960. Adopted 203-193 (D 111-143; R 92-50), Aug. 31, 1960. A 
The President did not take a position on the bill. (See ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position. (See 
story p. 1517) story p. 1514) 


93. HR 13161. Taber (R N.Y.) motion to agree to Senate amend- 
ment, reported in disagreement by conference committee, 
adding $26 million for Mutual Security Program special 
assistance funds. Rejected 175-216 (D 98-152; R 77-64), 
Aug. 31, 1960, A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President's 






































position. 
TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. | | 91 | 92 | 93 Vote No. | | 91 92 f 9 Vote No. | ] 91 ] 92 93 
+ . - _ — - + + + + 
Yea | | | 203 | 175 | Yea | 237 11] 98 Yeo | 132 9? 77 
Noy | 17 | 193 | 216 Ney | aT 143 | 152 | Noy | | 8 | 3 | 64 
91 92 93 91 92 93 } 91 92 93 KEY 
ALABAMA | 25 Kasem YYY HAWAII ; 
3 Andrews Y NWN | 17 King YYY AL Inouye a Se \ rid 
1 Boykin Y NN 26 Roosevelt ¥ 2.7 | IDAHO 3 onenie CQ Poll Fo 
7 Elliott Yh 21 Hiestand ¥ Y N | sI Phost Y NN he scalp son ag 
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5 Rains Y NWN 24 Lipscomb +, Ww 21 Mack ? NN ~ ore ed 7s — ad 
4 Roberts Y NN 15 McDonough YY Y 24 Price s+ ¥ 9 ee eee 
6 Selden ¥Y WN 20 Smith Y NN 23 Shipley . =X 
ALASKA COLORADO 16 Allen Y NN r 
AL Rivers ie 4 Aspinall Y NWN 17 Arends 3 € 91 92 93 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson YNY 19 Chiperfield xs y | 
2 Udall : pas Oe 1 Rogers 2 14 Hoffman N N N - 
1 Rhodes “ae ¥ 3 Chenoweth y ¥- 15 Mason X N N | IOWA 
ARKANSAS | CONNECTICUT 18 Michel Y NN _ | 6 Coad Y Y N 
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12 Sisk Y Y N_ | GEORGIA 11 Barr Y NN 2 Natcher Y NN 
6 Baldwin Sey 4 8 Blitch Y NWN 3 Brademas YY yY 7 Perkins Y NN 
10 Gubser ok ae 10 Brown Y NWN 8 Denton ? NN 5 Spence Y NWN 
4 Mailliard 'vy | Sie ? NN 10 Harmon Y NN 1 Stubblefield Y NN 
13 Teague 7 4 4 Flynt ? NN 9 Hogan a aM 6 Watts Y NN 
28 Utt N N N 3 Forrester T Wm 1 Madden . se 8 Siler Y NWN 
30 Wilson et ame 9 Landrum 7-2 % 5 Roush Y NN LOUISIANA 
9 Younger x v 7 7 Mitchell + 29 6 Wampler ? NN 2 Boggs Y =» 
Los Angeles County 2 Pilcher 2 4 Adair Y NWN 4 Brooks Y N X 
23 Doyle ye 1 Preston \ ee ae 7 Bray Y NN _ |__ 1 Hebert , e wv 
19 Holifield YNVJ 6 Vinson °F 9 { 2 Halleck YY Y | 8 McSween 2 9x 
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CQ House Votes 9] through 93. 


(Corresponding to Congressional Record Rol!-Call Vote Nos. 197, 199, 200.) 
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91 92 93 91 92 93 91 92 93 91 92 93 
| 
6 Morrison Y NN NEBRASKA 7 Lennon Y NN 6 McMillan N ? N 
5 Passman Y NWN 3 Brock Y NWN 5 Scott Y NWN 2 Riley Y NWN 
7 Thompson oo x | 4 McGinley Y NN 11 Whitener Y NN 1 Rivers Y NN 
3 Willis Y 2? N 2 Cunningham Y NWN 10 Jonas Y NWN SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE | 1 Weaver Y NWN NORTH DAKOTA 1 McGovern Y NWN 
2 Coffin Y YY NEVADA AL Vacancy 2 Berry Y NWN 
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3 Mclntire 7 ww FY | NEW HAMPSHIRE OHIO 6 Bass ¥ ¥ @ 
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8 Macdonald .. 2 2 Glenn YY Y | 16 Bou Y NN_ | 7 Dowdy Y NN 
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11 O'Neill 7 vT 7 12 Wallbhauser Yvvy¥ 12 Devine Y NN 13 Ikard 2? Y N 
3 Philbin Y NN 7 Widnall ae | 15 Henderson Y NN 20 Kilday ¥v¥ ¥ 
6 Bates a NEW MEXICO | 2 Hess / 2 | 15 Kilgore Y Y N 
1 Conte YY Y AL Montoya Y NN 5 Latta Y NN | 19 Mahon ? NN 
10 Curtis 7. ee F AL Morris Y NN 4 McCulloch Y NN } 1 Patman Y NN 
0 Reth YYY NEW YORK 23 Minsball YT ¥. 7 | 11 Poage Y NN 
14 Martin . ¥ 41 Dulski ? NN 3 Schenck Y NN 4 Rayburn 
5 Rogers ’ 2 9 | 30 O’Brien ’ + 1 Scherer N N N | 18 Rogers N N WN 
MICHIGAN | 32 Stratton Y NN OKLAHOMA | 16 Rutherford Y NN 
7 O'Hara YY F¥ | 27 Barry Ys ¥ 3 Albert + ¥ ¥ } 6 Teague N N N 
12 Bennett Y NN | 3 Becker a ee 2 Edmondson Y NN | 8 Thomas Y NWN 
8 Bentley YY Y | 2 Derounian YY Y 5 Jarman Y NN 9 Thompson Y NN 
18 Broomfield ae, ae 26 Dooley a ae 6 Morris Y NWN | 10 Thornberry YYY 
10 Cederberg Y Y N 33 Kilburn : 3 | 4 Steed Y NWN | 12 Wright Y NN 
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3 Johansen N N WN | 43 Goodell | ae 2 Ullman a 1 Dixon Y Y N 
Il Knox Y N WN | 35 Riehlman Y YY 1 Norblad Y NN VERMONT 
2 Meader Y NWN 37 Robison Y Y N PENNSYLVANIA | AL Meyer ? NWN 
Detroit-Wayne County 28 St. George vv ¥ 25 Clark aa a | VIRGINIA 
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15 Dingell ’ ¥ ¥ 31 Taylor ? 22 ma: Flood me Th i 1 Downing Y NN 
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1 Karsten ¥ oe 1 Bonner Y NWN 2 Fogarty a ae } 8 Byrnes YY Y 
11 Moulder Y NWN 4 Cooley Y NWN | 1 Forand , TY | 7 Laird YY yY 
3 Sullivan YY iy 6 Durhom 99? | SOUTH CAROLINA 10 O*’Konski Y YN 
2 Curtis Y NWN 2 Fountain Y NWN | 4 Ashmore Y NWN 6 Van Pelt Y NN 
MONT ANA 12 Taylor Y NN | 3 Dorn N NN 3 Withrow 27? *x 
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1 Metcalf Y NWN | AL Thomson Y N WN 
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Floor Action - 18 
LATIN AMERICAN AID 


Congress Aug. 31 cleared for the President’s signa- 
ture a bill (HR 13021) authorizing $500 million to aid the 
social development and economic growth of Latin America 
and $100 million to aid Chilean recovery from recent 
earthquakes. 

Final action came when the House Aug. 31 passed 
HR 13021 with amendments by voice vote and the Senate 
the same day by voice vote accepted the House measure. 
The Senate Aug. 19 passed a similar bill (S 3861) by a 
54-19 roll-call vote. (Weekly Report p. 1484) 

House passage followed the defeat of two motions to 
recommit the bill. A recommittal motion by Rep. H.R. 
Gross (R Iowa) was defeated by a standing vote of 39-119 
and one by Rep. E. Ross Adair (R Ind.) was defeated by 
a voice vote. 

As reported Aug. 25 by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee (H Rept 2163), HR 13021 included the pro- 
visions of a bill (S 3855) passed by the Senate Aug. 19. 
(Weekly Report p. 1483) 

However, one of the provisions authorizing a $100 
million increase in the President’s contingency fund, was 
deleted on the floor when the bill’s manager, Rep. Thomas 
E. Morgan (D Pa.), explained that the authorization was 
no longer necessary because the money had already been 
appropriated (see box.) 

One Committee amendment accepted on the House 
floor expressed support for the ‘‘strengthening of free 
democratic trade unions to raise standards of living 
through improved management-labor relations’’. Another 
amendment, introduced by Rep. Alvin M. Bentley (R 
Mich.) and accepted by voice vote, prohibited assistance 
under the program for any nation which was being sub- 
jected to economic or diplomatic sanctions by the Organ- 
ization of American States. 

PROVISIONS -- As sent to the President, HR 13021: 

Authorized the appropriation of $500 million for 
Latin American aid, to be available until expended, but 
subject to such further legislative provisions as may be 
enacted, 

Expressed the sense of Congress in support of a 
joint inter- American development program based on self- 
help and mutual efforts. 

Requested the Secretary of State to keep Congres- 
sional committees informed of plans and programs for 
the utilization of the funds. 

Barred the use of funds under the program for as- 
sistance to nations being subjected to ec~-nomic sanctions 
by the Organization of American States, 

Authorized the appropriation of $100 million for use 
in the reconstruction of Chile. 

Authorized a one-year waiver of a provision in the 
Mutual Security Program curtailing the use ofthe Presi- 
dent’s contingency fund in administering the disposal of 
surplus agricultural commodities and certain other 
programs. 

AMENDMENTS ACCEPTED 

Bentley -- Aug. 31 -- Prohibit use of funds for as- 
sistance to any Latin American country subjected to eco- 
nomic or diplomatic sanctions by the Organization of 
American States. Voice vote. 

Morgan -- Delete $100 million authorization for the 
President’s contingency fund. Voice. 

AMENDMENTS REJECTED 

Omar Burleson (D Texas) -- Delete the $500 million 
authorization for Latin America. Voice. 





Contingency Fund 


The extra $100 million voted by Congress in the 
Mutual Security bill (HR 12619) for the President’s 
contingency fund (see page 1512) was one ofthe rare 
appropriations to go through Congress without a 
formal authorization. Normally, money cannot be ap- 
propriated unless it has already been authorizedina 
separate bill. However, the Senate Aug. 19 passed a 
special authorization for the funds (S 3855), and in 
voting the actual money Aug. 24no Senator raised the 
point of order that the authorization had not yet been 
signed into law, although someone technically could 
have done so, thus invalidating the action. 

In the House, the lack of authorization was cir- 
cumvented in a different manner. House conferees, 
after accepting the extra $100 million in conference 
on the Mutual Security appropriation, took the figure 
back to the House for a separate vote in a rarely used 
procedure by which the separate vote becomes the 
‘*will of the House’’ and suffices for an authorization. 

After this an authorization was not necessary, SO 
the authorization intended for the purpose was 
stricken from a pending House bill (HR 13021) and the 
Senate authorization bill was pigeonholed, 











Bentley -- Put a June 30, 1962 time limit on the use 
of funds appropriated under the Latin American program. 
Voice. 

DEBATE -- Aug. 31 -- Burleson -- ‘‘This proposal 
is without precedent.... We are taking our friends in 
Latin America for a bunch of idiots.... We are commit- 
ting ourselves to undefined obligations and unidentified 
programs....’’ 

Sam Rayburn (D Texas) -- Latin Americans ‘“‘have 
been led to believe that we are going to do something 
about this.... The Secretary of State called me on the 
telephone and expressed his deep interest in this thing.’’ 


COAL MINE SAFETY 


The House Aug. 31 passed by voice vote and sent to 
the President a bill (S 743) to bring under the inspection 
requirements of the Coal Mine Safety Act mines employ- 
ing less than 15 persons. The House made no changes 
in the bill passed by the Senate April 27. (Weekly Report 
p. 705) 

BACKGROUND -- The House Education and Labor 
Committee Aug. 29 reported the coal mine safety bill 
(H Rept 2186). The Committee report said ‘‘there is no 
logical reason for applying the mine safety provision...to 
mines employing 15 or more persons and not applying 
these safety provisions to mines employing 14 or less.’’ 


PROVISIONS -- As sent to the President, S 743: 

Brought all mines under the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act. 

Ordered the Director of the Bureau of Mines, after 
holding hearings, to exempt mines employing less than 
15 persons from any of the regulations in section 209 of 
the Act which he found did not ‘‘substantially contribute”’ 
toe the safety of miners. 

Exempted mines with less than eight employees 
from shut-down orders from federal inspectors alone. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 


The Senate-House conference on the minimum wage 
bill (HR 12677) Aug. 30 recessed without reaching agree- 
ment, killing the bill for 1960. The bill went to conference 
Aug. 25 after the House Rules Committee released it by 
an 8-3 vote. (Weekly Report p. 1481) 

After four days of conference meetings, Aug. 25, 26, 
29 and 30, Democratic Presidential nominee John F, Ken- 
nedy, sponsor of the Senate version and conference 
chairman, Aug. 30 said the House representatives wanted 
their version ‘‘or nothing’’, that the House bill ‘‘would not 
be progress’’ and ‘‘we’d rather come back and try to do 
it in January.’’ Kennedy Aug. 31 said acceptance of the 
House bill would have meant no new wage legislation for 
several years. 

The conference broke down on the question of extended 
coverage, rather than the wage level. Kennedy at various 
points said he was prepared to settle for the $1.15 wage 
floor voted by the House June 30. 

The House wage bill (HR 12677) raised the minimum 
wage to $1.15 for workers already covered and brought 
perhaps 700,000 new workers in interstate retail chains 
under coverage at $1 an hour. (Weekly Report p. 1185) 

The Senate version of the bill, passed Aug. 18, raised 
the minimum to $1.25 by stages and brought about 4 
million new workers under coverage, including workers 
in retail stores doing more than $1 million in annual 
business, regardless of whether they were part of an in- 
terstate chain. The basis of coverage for such workers 
would be that they were engaged in ‘‘activities affecting’’ 
interstate commerce. 

At the Aug. 25 meeting House conferees rejected 
Kennedy offers to delay the rise to $1.25 beyond the 1963 
effective date set by the Senate bill, and to raise the 
volume-of-business cutoff to $1.5 million. 

Sen. Winston L, Prouty (R Vt.) submitted five com- 
promise proposals in the course of the talks, three of 
which were rejected by the Senate conferees and therefore 
not submitted to the House conferees but rejected by the 
House members. 

The first Prouty compromise accepted by the Senate 
members would have dropped the ‘‘activities affecting’’ 
clause and extended coverage instead to an estimated 3.1 
million employees ofan ‘‘employer engaged in’’ interstate 
commerce who had at least five establishments and 
operated these establishments in more than one state, 
or who purchased, for use in his business, $1 million 
or more annually in goods which moved across state 
lines, 

This so-called‘‘inflow’’ test, closely resembling the 
minimum wage proposals introduced by the Eisenhower 
Administration in 1959, was approved 5-2 by the Senate 
conferees and rejected 2-4 by the House conferees. Vot- 
ing for: Sens. Kennedy, Prouty, Morse (D Ore.), McNa- 
mara (D Mich.), Rando!ph (D W.Va.), and Reps. Roosevelt 
(D Calif.) and Dent (D Pa.), Voting against: Sens. Dirksen 
(R Ill.) and Goldwater (R Ariz.), and Reps. Barden (D 
N.C.), Kearns (R Pa.), Ayres (R Ohio) and Hiestand (R 
Calif.). 

The second Prouty compromise accepted by the 
Senate members was similar to the first, except that 
the five-store requirement was dropped for inter- 
state chains and the inflow test was replaced bya 
$2 million annual sales volume test. This was accepted 
4-3 by the Senate members and rejected 2-5 by the 
House members. 


Floor Action - 19 


Prouty’s final proposal, rejected by the Senate con- 
ferees, was similar to the others but would have replaced 
his $2 million sales volume test with a requirement that 
workers be covered in stores doing at least $100,000 
annually in sales across state lines. Prouty Aug. 30 said 
this plan would have brought about 2,840,000 employees 
under coverage, including those in most large single- 
state retail stores. 


CITY TAX WITHOLDING 


The Senate Sept. 1, by a voice vote, passed with 
amendments a minor House-passed bill (HR 4384) to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free im- 
portation of certain articles for religious purposes. Major 
debate, however, was on city tax withholding amendments. 
The House took no action on the Senate version of HR 4384 
before adjournment, 

During Senate debate on HR 4384, several Senators 
offered amendments embodying separate bills or issues 
for last-minute Senate consideration. Four roll-call votes 
were taken on amendments, Following are the issues over 
which the roll calls developed: 


@ A motion by Sen. Kenneth B, Keating (R N.Y.) to 
table an amendment offered by Sen. Joseph S. Clark 
(D Pa.) and an amendment to Clark’s amendment offered 
by Sen. Norris Cotton (R N.H.). The Clark amendment 
directed the Federal Government to withhold city wage 
taxes in cities with a population over 75,000 from the 
salaries of federal employees who lived in the same 
state as the city imposing the tax. His amendment 
was similar to a bill (HR 3151) passed by the House 
Feb. 17. (Weekly Report p. 251) The amendment was 
opposed principally by Members from New Jersey and 
Delaware whose constituents work in Philadelphia and 
are subject to that city’s tax, Clark said the bill would 
affect 15 major cities, 

The Cotton amendment to Clark’s amendment pro- 
hibited the Federal Government from withholding city 
or state wage taxes from payroll payments to federal 
employees not living within the state in which they 
worked, This amendment would have negated certain 
provisions of a 1952 law (PL 82-587) which directed 
the Federal Government to withhold state wage taxes 
from salaries paid to federal employees working within 
that state. Keating’s motion was rejected on a 33-47 
roll call. 


e@ A motion by Sen, Robert S, Kerr (D Okla.) to table 
the Cotton amendment. This motion was agreed to by 
a 48-33 roll call. 


@ The Senate then agreed to the Clark amendment 
on a 50-32 roll call. 

@ The final roll call came when Majority Leader 
Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas) moved to resume con- 
sideration of the bill which the Senate had put aside 
in order to take up cther measures. This motion 
was agreed to 78-1, with Sen, Frank J, Lausche (D 
Ohio) the only dissenter. (For voting, see chart p. 
1541) 

Other amendments adopted by the Senate by voice 
votes dealt with the pension fund of the Plumbers 
Union No. 12, the importation of certain Philippine 
tobaccos and the tax on two-man partnerships where 
one of the partners had died. 
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The Week In Congress 





Adjournment The concluding subject at the end of the 86th Congress was 

sugar but the debate was anything but sweet. Politics hung 
heavy over both chambers at the end of Part II of the 1960 session which was 
interrupted by a month’s time-out for the national nominating conventions. The 
candidates for the Presidency, facing each other in the Senate, shared the general 
anxiety to get away for the campaign trail. The end came at 11:51 p.m. Sept. 1, 


1960. (Page 1505) 


Foreign Aid 

Congress dealt a bitter blow to President Eisen- 
hower during the last days of the 86th Congress by 
undercutting his Mutual Security Program by more 
than $500 million. A stubborn group of House 
Members, led by Otto E, Passaman (D La.), talked 
Senate negotiators out of most of the money that 
had been restored to the Program a few days earlier, 
including $150 million for the Development Loan 
Fund. The President said the action jeopardized 
the security of the country. Supporters of foreign 
aid later tried to get some of the funds back in a 
supplemental money bill, but were largely unsuc- 
cessful. (Page 1512) 


Sugar 


Congress adjourned in the middle of a debate over 
sugar legislation -- unable to compromise differing 
Senate and House versions. The action brought a 
statement of ‘‘disappointment’’ from the President 
who had asked for legislation permitting him to cut 
the sugar quota for the Dominican Republic by 
322,000 tons, Both chambers passed bills giving the 
President this authority, but the House tied it to a 
vote of economic sanctions by the Organization of 
American States. The Senate version had nostrings 
attached. (See page 1508) 





How Many Voted 


If this year’s elections follow the pattern, 
about 30 million Americans will fail to vote, 
merely because they lack sufficient interest. 
At least another 13 million won’t be able to vote 
because of factors beyond their control -- resi- 
dence requirements, poll taxes, living in Wash- 
ington, D.C., etc. A CQ Fact Sheet outlines the 
U.S. vote history and potential, state by state, 
and describes some of the get-out-the-vote 
drives. (Page 1529) 














Roll-Cali Votes 


SENATE: Mutual Security, Social Security 
(Medical Care for Low-Income Aged), Second 
Supplemental (Mutual Security Amendment), Su- 
preme Court Recess Appointments, page 1540. 
D.C, Salaries, Sugar, Tariffs, page 1541. 


HOUSE: Social Security (Medical Care 
for Low-Income Aged), Second Supplemental 
(Mutual Security Amendment), page 1542. 











Southern Republicans 


The South traditionally votes Democratic, but in 
recent years the GOP has upset this tradition and 
in 1960 it hopes to capture more Southern votes in 
the Presidential and Congressional elections than 
ever before. Two Congressional Quarterly Fact 
Sheets discuss the Republican party and the South -- 
one its campaign in the Presidential race, including 
a record of Southern voting in previous elections; 
the other a history of the GOP Congressional dis- 
tricts now held in the South. (See pages 1522 and 
1527) 


Politics 


State Congressional primaries are all but wrapped 
up Sept. 13 when nine states choose their candidates. 
Congressional Quarterly gives the outlook for races 
in Arizona, Colorado, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, Utah, Vermont, Washington and 
Wisconsin as well as the Sept. 14 primaryin Georgia 
which includes a test vote on Southern independent 
electors,... Vice President Nixon is hospitalized 
at campaign outset...AFL-CIO endorses Kennedy. 
(Pages 1534-1538) 
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